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PREFACE 


HE plan of this book is very simple. I begin by 
stating what I believe to be an essential charac- 
teristic of the spiritual life, namely, that it is a com- 
munion with God, or a waiting upon God, from one 
moment to another ; with the corollary that fresh and 
progressive indications of His will may be thus 
received. In the second paper, the reality of this 
communion with God is maintained, in opposition to a 
prevalent attitude assumed by modern psychology. 

Further, in The Development of Doctrine, such 
communion is described as a communion of the whole 
personality with God; a personality, within which 
the reason co-operates with the will and the affections, 
and must not be allowed to run riot by itself. 

Then Per Crucem brings out the necessity of 
vigorous self-discipline if a communion of this kind is 
to exist at all; and in Christianity as Mystery-Cult 
I deal with the sacramental system as that by which 
the communion is primarily cemented, and emphasize 
the essential importance which such a system pos- 
sesses, as witnessed by the most vital cults of Greece 
and the East. 
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The last paper gathers up these various principles, 
and restates the main thesis of the book in connection 
with them. 

But there are just two points on which a word 
may be added. First, a good deal of criticism is 
directed, up and down the book, against the over- 
blown and extravagant development of the intellect 
in matters of religion. Such criticism I believe to be 
salutary ; but on the other hand I do not want in 
any way to discourage the use of such brains as we 
possess in the most important of all studies. The 
co-ordination of the intellect with the other factors of 
our nature is what I want to insist upon as necessary 
everywhere, and especially in religion. 

And, secondly, I have urged throughout that, if 
religion is to be worth its salt, it must consist in 
communion with a real God and be based on a real 
revelation. To me, at any rate, Christian experience 
means an apprehension of objective truth concerning 
God, and I have no use for that ambiguous sort of 
“ experience ”’ which is so prominent in the theological 
writing of to-day; an experience which, whilst it 
may mean the apprehension of objective truth, may 
also mean nothing more than the speculations of the 
human mind. There is a great deal of juggling, no 
doubt unconscious, with such expressions as “ religious 
experience,” which seems to dispense those who use 
them from any clear statement as to the nature, 
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source, and object of the experience. People are 
thus able to talk of the “‘ religious experience of the 
Biblical writers”’ without committing themselves as 
to the truth of the revelation which occasioned it; 
and of “the compelling fact of spiritual experience ” 
in moulding New Testament theology, without telling 
us whether they consider it a true and valid experience 
or not. These phrases are taken from Foundations, 
a book in which equivocal expressions of this sort are 
quite extraordinarily common, and in which the real 
issues are seldom faced. The fact is, experience, as 
such, may be a mare’s nest of subjective fancy and 
illusion ; if it is to be more than that, its source and 
object must be definitely conceived and clearly stated. 


February 1914. 
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Gece 
EN have been led, at various times and for 
various reasons, to give exclusive attention to 
the impressions and feelings of the passing moment ; 
to find the whole meaning and reality of life in that 
which is seen or heard, touched or tasted, suffered or 
enjoyed, from moment to moment. Reality consists, 
then, in feeling ; and a code of conduct can aim only 
at securing for the individual the largest number of 
the most satisfactory and pleasurable feelings. 

And this sensationalism may be due to different 
causes. Sometimes it is rooted in a distrust of reason 
and a despair of finding truth in any one of the many 
complicated systems which reason constructs. Pro- 
tracted argument and disputation on these matters 
have only ended in a sense of weariness and disgust, 
a distaste for all speculation as for something futile 
and ineffective, incapable of satisfying or convincing 
anyone but its author. With a great sense of relief 
people have turned from these ghostly phantoms of 
the reason to a real world that can be seen and 
touched, a world which exists equally for all men, a 
world of clear, sharp, and definite sensation. There 
at last they have something true and indisputable, 
something that carries its own evidence with it, some- 


thing that comes with an insistent message from 
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without, instead of being fabricated by a diseased 
mind preying upon itself. This type of sensationalism 
may be described as a protest of common sense against 
philosophy. 

Or, again, the same thing comes about from an 
artistic standpoint. All general conceptions, whether 
scientific or philosophical, are felt to be dull, drab, 
uninteresting things, since they ignore and despise 
just that which Art particularly prizes—the element 
of difference and individuality and unexpectedness in 
things, the lights and shades and contrasts, the subtle 
characterizations which make up the life and beauty 
of the visible world. These qualities are revealed, 
not by science, but in immediate perception; they 
are a matter of impression and feeling. Therefore the 
manifold world of feeling, with its warmth and colour, 
with its changing complexion and inexhaustible 
variety, the world of immediate concrete impression, 
is deliberately chosen by Art in preference to the cold 
uniformities of scientific truth.) 

Or, lastly, sensationalism may arise not as a protest 
against the theorisings of philosophy or science, but 
as an attempt to apply the lessons of philosophy or 
science to practical life. The scientific doctrine of the 
transition of all things in the universe—the doctrine 
that all things pass and nothing abides—is primarily 
the observation of a fact of nature, a truth perceived 


? Nobody has ever preached this gospel of artistic feeling more 
forcibly, and more unwillingly, than Plato. As a philosopher, he 
gravely condemns the world of particular things because of its 
variety and changeableness; but, as an artist, he revels in its 
richness, has an unerring insight into its expressiveness and charm, 
loves it with the soul of a poet and a painter, and would therefore, 
on his own principles, have been the first to be banished from his 
own Perfect State. 
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by the dry light of the intellect ; but, like many other 
scientific facts, it makes its appeal to the emotions, 
and becomes a problem of the moral life. Historically, 
the school of Cyrene accepted unquestioningly this 
scientific dogma, which told them that there is nothing 
of which we can say that it is permanently ours; 
which teaches that everything dies as soon as it is 
born, slips from us as we grasp it, changes even whilst 
we name it; which reminds us that the passing 
moment, the immediate present, which has gone 
almost before it has come, is all that we have to deal 
with ; and they drew the conclusion that our wisdom 
is to extract from the immediate present that which 
alone it can give, namely, an immediate pulsation of 
enjoyment. The fleeting moment must be made to 
yield a fleeting, momentary pleasure. 

The ethical theory which is derived from the physical 
fact of “ flux’ must indeed be a theory of hedonism 
and of individualism, since, in the first place, the 
merit of pure feeling is its pleasurableness: if we 
apply any other standard, we cease to treat it as pure 
feeling. And, further, feeling is relative to the indi- 
vidual: truth exists as that which each man feels, 
and in the special mode in which he feels it. But 
these feelings or impressions need not be gross or 
animalistic ; on the contrary, they may be feelings of 
the most refined and cultured sort, as in the case of 
a character like Marius the Epicurean. 

In one or other of these ways the cult of the passing 
moment has been established—either, that is, as a 
protest against science, or as an ingenuous attempt to 
apply the dogmas of science to the moral life. And 
now we go on to ask how far the cult itself is 
satisfactory as a system of life; and, further, 
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whether it can be usefully combined with a system of 
religion. 

Under the former head it is to be noticed, first, that 
this principle of living in and for each moment does 
not demand an irrational, any more than it implies 
a gross, attitude to life; it does not imply that we 
passively register the stimulus of a feeling and auto- 
matically follow it with action. It means rather that, 
since the passing moment and the passing feeling are 
all that we have to count on, we must make the most 
of them. We must educate ourselves to understand 
_ the messages which come and go so quickly ; to catch 
the value and significance of the sound before it has 
died away; to appreciate the effects of form and 
colour which each turn of the ever-turning kaleidoscope 
brings before our eyes; to decipher the faint stamp 
of the feeling before it has been obliterated or ob- 
scured. And such self-culture, whilst it keeps to the 
sphere of feeling, is able to construct a world of rich 
and varied experience—an experience which, indeed, 
is necessarily “empirical” because it consists of 
particular concrete impressions, together with the 
anticipations and surprises which they occasion to 
ourselves, but an experience which is nevertheless full 
of inexhaustible interest and delight. And, in the 
second place, though these impressions of the moment 
pass rapidly away, they survive in a fashion as ideas 
in the memory. Memories, it is true, have not the 
full flavour nor the clear outlines of the original im- 
pressions, but nevertheless they form a link with the 
past and secure a certain continuity in our lives, 
And, lastly, this defect of blurred outline and vague 
reminiscence may be supplied by Art, which has for 
its function to seize upon some fleeting manifestation _ 
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of life, and to arrest and eternalise it as an unfading 
type of perfection. That “which was so fugitive ” 
in its actual occurrence is made stationary by a wave 
of the wand of the artist, is stripped of irrelevant 
detail, and, clothed in its own ideal significance, is 
bequeathed to us as a permanent possession and a joy 
for ever. Thus art, which, as we saw above, often 
gives rise to the cult of the passing moment, also 
performs the greatest service to the cult by conferring 
a kind of immortality upon the most worthy or beau- 
tiful of its objects. 

Such considerations undoubtedly suggest that the 
cult of the transitory has a good deal to say for itself, 
and that there is much in the grounds from which it 
springs to command our sympathy and respect ; and 
we must further recognize that valuable support is 
given to it, in different ways, by culture and memory 
and Art. But, on the other hand, it does not need 
much reflection to see that this support is not very 
strong or substantial. Self-culture may enable a man 
to derive a more exquisite enjoyment from the things 
that pass before him ; but then the more the moment 
is enjoyed the quicker it passes ; and if he turns to 
memory for a prolongation of his pleasure, the pleasure 
will be at best a bitter-sweet affair, in which the 
element of bitterness will gradually predominate. It 
becomes a melancholy and even a ghoulish thing to 
haunt, in memory, the scenes of past delights ; the 
memories are pleasant in their way, but the prevalent 
thought is that they are only memories, of which the 
reality has gone for ever. And if Art arrests some 
particularly exquisite moment in the stream of time, 
the arrested moment bears the stamp of artifice. The 
stationariness of the statue, for instance, is divined 
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to be unreal. The boy in the Capitoline Museum 
cannot be always extracting the thorn from his foot ; 
the discobolus cannot be for ever balanced in that 
perfect poise; they cannot always be young and 
strong ; they too must be passing into other phases 
of anxiety and failure, and age and decay. “ All 
things pass and nothing abides’: culture and memory 
and art are alike powerless to soften the hard fact, 
or to deal with the depressing sense of the futility of 
things which it brings with it. 

And the ultimate reason of the failure of this cult, 


‘taken in itself, is to be found, first, in the comparative, 


relative permanence of ourselves who experience these 
momentary feelings. We walk slowly along the road 
of time, and they race past us. In comparison with 
them, we have an enduring existence on earth, and 
require a more enduring satisfaction than they can 
give. And, secondly, sensationalism fails to supply 
any distinction of higher or lower in the feelings which 
we experience. It is feeling as such which is com- 
mended to us. Experience may discriminate between 
different feelings as having more or less “ value” in 
an esthetic sense, or again as leaving pleasant or 
painful memories behind them, but sensationalism 
has no soul; it cannot accept moral or spiritual dis- 
tinctions. 

We can easily understand that these two defects 
must undermine sensationalism as a system of con- 
duct ; and historically we see them at work in the 
Cyrenaic School. The “ pleasure of: the moment ” 
(uoveypovs %80vy), which had been preached and 
extolled by Aristippus, the founder of the school, was 
found on experience to be too transitory and elusive 
to support a theory of life, and was abandoned in 
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favour of “a life pleasant on the whole,” in which 
“joy”? takes the place of “pleasure” as the end. 
But how can feelings be thus systematized? Life is 
short and uncertain ; if we reject a satisfaction which 
offers itself to-day in order to secure a series of fuller 
satisfactions to-morrow or next year or for years to 
come, we may after all be baulked of our desire and 
end in failure. It was some such consideration which 
made Hegesias declare that happiness (considered as 
a scheme of pleasurable feeling) was quite impossible. 
It only remained for the last professors of this school 
to save the situation as best they could by recognizing 
such ideas as “friendship” and “ patriotism” as 
legitimate hedonistic motives. But such motives 
imply altruism and even self-sacrifice in the agent ; 
they involve moral distinctions, and are, in fact, a 
verdict of suicide against Cyrenicftism itself as an 
ethic of pure sensation. 

If, then, we recognize the attractiveness of the cult 
- of the passing moment and wish it well, we must 
supplement it with a permanent and moral back- 
ground ; and such a background religion can supply. 
That background, in fact, is God. If that background 
is accepted and the cult becomes religious, it will 
have vanquished its difficulties whilst retaining its 
own intrinsic merits. Moreover, it will confer as well as 
receive advantages from such an alliance with religion. 

For, if religion enriches the cult of the moment with 
a permanent background and a moral character, she 
receives from it an element of vivacity which she 
sometimes lacks, and gets rid of much dead wood of 
formalism and stiffness. This, indeed, can readily be 
recognized as a natural result of such an union; but 
what is less obvious is that her acceptance of the 
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doctrine of flux will also endow religion with a quality 
of restfulness and tranquillity—a quality due not 
directly to the sensationalism of that doctrine, but to 
the inter-action between sensationalism on the one 


hand and belief in God on the other. 


(i.) We will deal first with the more unexpected fruit 
of the alliance. Reliance upon God is of course the 
source of religious restfulness : “‘ Thou shalt keep him 
in perfect peace whose heart is stayed on Thee.” But 
under what conditions is this reliance upon God most 
perfectly exhibited ? We answer, When God’s will is 
recognized in everything that happens; when every 
passing moment is regarded as charged with a message 
which comes from Him, tells us about Him, and is a 
bond of union between Him and us. God is per- 
manent Being ; the passing moments are the infinitely 
various expressions of His will; the simplicity which 
treats them as such is the most perfect reliance upon 
Him, and therefore an unfailing source of restfulness 
and peace. But as a rule we are not content with 
this simplicity of trust. Not being satisfied with God 
as the one solid and unchanging reality, we try to 
solidify also the changing expressions of His will. 
Because He once sent us a certain message, we regard 
that message as the permanent and unaltering sum 
of all His purposes for us. Because He once spoke 
in a certain accent, appropriate to the state in which 
we then were, we close our ears for ever to any other 
inflexion of His voice. But at the same time we 
cannot avoid seeing that that particular message, and 
that accent of the voice that spoke, no longer help us 
in our new conditions, no longer supply the key to 
our new perplexities. Hence comes a quality of dis- 
quiet and doubtfulness, the very opposite of that 
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peace and tranquillity which belong to trust in God. 
But these perplexities arise from the spurious solidity 
with which we invest the passing moment, itself a 
passing indication of God’s will. 
God abides ; He has an infinite variety of things to 
say to us; the connectedness of those things lies in 
His infinite wisdom ; our wisdom is to listen to them 
one after the other and carry them out with loyal 
obedience. The man who really trusts God, waits 
upon Him for His orders day by day. When God 
says, ‘‘ Come,” he comes; when God says, ‘‘ Go,” he 
goes ; when God says, “ Do this,” he does it. And 
in this simplicity of obedience he finds the acme of 
happiness and peace. Ts 
-— This quality of mind seems to be found at the 
present more commonly among Dissenters than among “ 
Churchpeople ; and if so, the reason probably is that % 
our set forms of worship are apt, with all their merits, 
to produce a crust of conventionality in our relations 
with God, and simplicity and conventionality cannot 
dwell together. ‘‘I sticks my hands in my pockets,” 
says the dissenting preacher in one of Q’s stories, ~ 
‘‘an’ waits on the Lord; an’ what He tells me to do, 
I do.” And an instance is given when the preacher 
suddenly appears to help the vicar and his son, who 
are repairing the church. ‘“‘T’other night,’ he ex- 
plains, ‘‘ the Lord said to me, ‘ Arise, go, and show 
them chaps how to doit.’ ‘ Dear Lord,’ I said, ‘ Thou 
knowest I be a Bryanite.’ The Lord said to me, 
‘None of your back answers! Go and do as I tell 
[ ’ee.’ So here I be.” 
“The obvious objection comes: Do you mean that a 
man gets the highest measure of peace and happiness 
by refusing to form his own plans, and weigh reasons 
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and propound different lines of action? If so, what 
is his intellect given him for? I should reply that 
this is very much what I do mean; and that, since 
there are very few who are ready so to act, it is only 
natural that there should be so little peace and happi- 
ness in the world to-day. And, further, I would reply 
that intellect is given us in order that we may under- 
stand and execute God’s orders. How, then, do 
God’s orders come? Must we wait for a special 
inspiration before we attempt to do anything? The 
answer is, that God’s orders come through the things 
that happen from moment to moment; and that, as 
we grow in the power of insight which results from 
simplicity of heart, the divine orders speak out more 
clearly in these daily happenings. We shall return 
to this point presently ; what we want to emphasize 
here is this, that, whether it is easy or difficult thus 
to wait upon God for indications of His will, there is 
no. doubt that the result of doing so is an unruffled 
peace and a light-hearted happiness, such as the 
Cyrenaics sought for in vain. And the reason is that, 
in thus living for the moment, we are living in eternity ; 
we are in constant touch with the Permanent. Other 
people try to ignore the momentariness of the passing 
moment ; they try to carve the flowing stream into 
solid “‘ things’ which they can keep and for which 
they can live; like the Israelites, they try to store 
up the manna which is given for each day’s separate 
needs ; like the Apostles on the Mount, they try to 
build enduririg tabernacles for fleeting manifestations 
of divine glory. But these “ things” dissolve before 
their eyes, and return to the fluidity which is their 
natural and proper state, and their owner finds himself 
left desolate. God abides; everything else passes 
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like waves shaken down a rope. Those are the two 
ultimate facts. If we are foolish, we try to express 
ceaseless motion in terms of rest; if we are wise, we 
treat each separate motion as a message from God, 
and find rest in Him who sends it. The message 
may be of the most various import. Sometimes it 
will be a call to endurance of ills, sometimes a call to 
arms in view of a wrong to be righted ; sometimes it 
will summon a man to a life of bustling activity, 
sometimes to study and research, sometimes to the 
sorer travail of contemplation. It depends entirely 
on God’s will what form the command takes, and the 
form may very well vary from day to day. “If the 
divine will make reading the duty of the present 
moment, the reading will effect His mysterious work 
in the depths of the soul. If, in obedience to the 
divine will, we leave the reading for the duty of con- 
templation, this duty will create the new man in the 
depths of the heart, and reading would then be in- 
jurious and useless. If the divine will withdraw us 
from contemplation to hear confessions or to other 
duties, and that during a considerable time, these 
duties form Jesus Christ in the depths of the heart, 
and all the sweetness of contemplation would only 
serve to banish Him. The order of God is the fullness 
of all our moments. It flows under a thousand dif- 
ferent appearances which, successively becoming our 
duty, form, increase, and complete the new man in 
us, in all the fullness which the divine wisdom has 


destined for us.”? : 


And again, fot only may God’s command vary in” | 


substance; it may also vary in degrees of clearness. 


1 Caussade, Abandonment, or Absolute Surrender to Divine Provi- 
dence, p. 46 (Benziger). 
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Sometimes the order is plain and unambiguous, as, 
é.g., the order to.S. Philip to go and join himself to 
the Ethiopian’s chariot ; sometimes God uses a code 
which must be interpreted, as in S. Peter’s vision of 
the sheet let down from heaven. But in any case the 
receiving of the message, whether it be to our liking 
or not, and whether it be easily understood or not, 
means that we are in direct communication with God, 
from whom all these messages come. The tick-tick 
of each passing moment is the tick-tick of a recording 
instrument, through which God telegraphs to the 
attentive soul, and if the message is to be interpreted 
and acted on, the soul must be always waiting upon 
God ; and as the soul (like the receiving clerk) grows 
in experience and aptitude for its work, the quicker 
and surer will it be in the interpretation of God's will. 
It will acquire a more delicate sensitiveness to His 
touch, a readier insight into His meaning; its ears 
will be opened to His voice, so that it will be able to 
say with great confidence, ‘Speak, for Thy servant 
{ heareth. x 

And the gaining of this sympathetic insight and 
intelligence will be success—that is, a solid and accumu- 
lating prosperity which consists in gaining firm pos- 
session of that which alone endures. Instead of trying 
desperately to arrest the fleeting moment (“ verweile 
doch, du bist so schén’’), and deploring the fact that 
all things pass and nothing abides, we shall feel that 
this very transitoriness of the moment has a peculiar 
value in pointing away to something else, something 
which does abide and does not pass. If each moment 
is thus accepted and acted on, as an indication of 
God’s will and a means of union with God, then 
Eternity is present in each moment, and we are 
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in possession of Him in whom all fullness for ever 
dwells. 

So, too, as old age comes on, it will not be a time 
of despair or of stoical resignation at the thought 
that only a very limited number of pulsations of 
thought and feeling are remaining to be experienced. 
On the contrary, it will be a time when we renew our 


- youth as an eagle; when, perhaps for the first time, 


we become really young, because the passing mo- 
ments, which were God’s messengers, have brought us 
at last into vital union with a rock of unfailing strength, 
a well-spring of eternal life. It is the feeling of vigour 
and abundant life that makes one young. The number 
of the moments, the length of their series, is of no 
account ; our health and wealth lie in that to which 
the moments testify. The passing moments, however 
many we may be able reasonably to look forward to, 
can themselves never yield the sense of permanent 
possession, since they cannot be summed up, rounded 
off, and stored as an accumulated treasure. One has 
gone for ever before the next can come; the second 
does not add to the first, but destroys it and takes 
its place, only at once to make way for another. Our 
permanent possession, our freehold property, is located 
in God, from whom the moments come and with whom 
they connect us. Perhaps only after many years of 
disappointment we thus come into possession of 
treasure laid up in bags that wax not old; perhaps 
only in old age shall we have secured this strength, 
this freshness, and this wealth which make up Uife, 
and which will not pass away. 

By all means, then, let us give this cult of the 
transitory a place in our religion. By listening to 
God as He speaks “in divers portions and in divers 
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manners’ in the moments as they pass, we shall in 
the first place be seeking permanence and stability 
where alone they exist; and, secondly, shall be 
gaining the restfulness and peace which the stable 
and permanent alone can yield. a 

(ii.) Now Jf the cult of the passing moment makes } 
for happiness, this may explain the characteristic 
happiness of the Saints, for it is the Saints who have 
pre-eminently practised this cult; in fact, we might 
go further and say, with some plausibility, that it is 
just the cult of the moment which has made them 
Saints. Sanctity has consisted in their taking each 
moment as it comes, with its call to prayer or suffering 
or action, and obeying each such single call whole- 
heartedly as a call from God. In other words, the 
Saints have regarded the moment sub specie eterni- 
tatis ; each moment has had for them an infinite value 
and an infinite significance and an infinite claim on 
their attention. | Each has made its claim upon them 
in the name of God, and each particular claim has been 
recognized and welcomed with the enthusiastic devo- 
tion which everyone regards as due to the service of 
God in general. The Saints have differed from other 
Christians in that this general devotion to God’s 
service has been translated by them into a particular 
devotion to the several claims which God makes in 
each moment as it comes. And as these particular 
claims upon them are mostly concerned with things 
which seem trivial and unimportant, it has been truly 
said that the Saints are the people who do ordinary 
things extraordinarily well. With most people love 
for God is either a somewhat conventional expression 
for the fact that they are Christians, or, so far as it 
is real, is restricted to great occasions when some 
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special benefit has been received. But the Saints 
have exhibited their love for God in the scrupulous 
thoroughness and the ardent devotion with which 
they have responded to the commonplace claims of 
each successive moment ; whether the moment’s duty 
has been the scrubbing of a cell, or planting trees in 
waste places, or teaching children, or keeping accounts, 
or reading the Bible, or visiting their neighbours, or 
saying their prayers, their whole soul has been given 
_ to the work ; they have taken that full and unaffected 
interest in men and things which is the secret at once 
of good manners, happiness, and sanctity. And they 
have acted thus because each moment is for them an 
image of God’s eternity; they have felt that they 
see God in His image, love Him in His creatures, 
- serve Him in particular acts of service. 

(iii.) We have seen that this act of living in and for 
each moment is a source of peace and tranquillity, 
and that it has at least a good deal to do with the 
sanctity of the Saints. We may add, lastly, that this 
way of life preserves the freshness and alertness, the 
_ life and progress of the soul. “To form habits is 
failure,” was a dictum of Pater’s; and it is as true 
of the spiritual as of the esthetic life. The only habit 
must be the habit of waiting upon God, and listening 
each moment for some fresh indication of His will. 
Ordinary habit makes us wooden and mechanical in 
our work. We lumber heavily along in ruts which 
wear ever deeper and deeper; there is no life or light 
or spontaneity about us. The conservatism of habit 
makes us go on repeating the same prayers year after 
year, long after they have ceased to represent God’s 
message to us or our true present-day relation to God. 
Again, habit stereotypes the method of our medita- 
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tion; or again, the relative time allotted to study 
and active work. What we once decided on, we feel, 
must be right for all time; we must avoid incon- 
sistency, &c. In matter of fact, what we really need 
is the freshness which comes of the reception of new 
light and leading from God; this will save us from 
the mistake of living on old stores which expressed 
His will for us last month, or perhaps twenty years 
ago. And there is a terrible danger of our so doing. 
Thus, if we are teachers or preachers, instead of 
flashing out to others the fresh messages which each 
moment God signals to our soul, we give them the 
worn-out phrases which record as much as we can 
remember of the messages which came to us long 
ago; we repeat as much as we can recall of our earliest 
instruction to a confirmation class or of some primeval 
exhortation to a mothers’ meeting. And we expect 
the souls of others to warm themselves at dead cinders, 
instead of at the fire which is ever ready to descend 
from heaven to consume the sacrifice of ourselves 
ever newly offered to God. 

But, it will be objected, does this mean that there 
is to be a complete lack of system or of continuity 
in our lives? Certainly not; but it does mean that 
the system and continuity are resident in God and 
not in ourselves. God is a God of order, and works 
out His purposes with unbroken continuity of action. 
And the fault of our stereotyped conventions is just 
that they thwart this steady and systematic action 
of God. We crystallize and arrest that which is just 
one moment in the flow of God’s orderly and pro- 
gressive revelation to our souls. For instance, it may 
be God’s will that we shall continue for some time 
to do much the same things in much the same way ; 
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but in that case we shall know that it is so because He 
continually repeats His command to that effect, not 
because He once gave us such a command many years 
ago, and we have shut our ears ever since to any fresh 
expression of His purposes. And in the inverse case, 
if we alter our methods of work, it must not be just 
because we are tired of them and would like a change, 
but because God in His wisdom signifies to us that 
He wills this change to be made, for the better carry- 
ing out of His orderly, systematic purposes for us and 
others. Unless we are prepared thus to wait each 
moment upon God, we first fashion heavy manacles 
of habit for ourselves, which rob us of all freshness 
and freedom, and then, just as arbitrarily, break them 
all off in a sudden self-assertive passion of revolt. 
If we had listened to God’s voice from day to day, 
we might have been spared both the manacles and 
the revolt, which were equally contrary to the course 
of orderly progress in which He would have guided us. 

The plan is God’s plan; and if we would under- 
stand it, so far as it is capable of being understood 
_ by us, the understanding of it will be best attained 
by this same habit of quietly waiting upon Him. 
To attain it we must just put ourselves into an atti- 
tude of passive receptivity with regard to God. If 
we thus place ourselves in connexion with the centre 
of all life, we shall at any rate see things in a truer 
perspective than when we are engrossed in the schemes 
of our own strutting intellect. We shall understand 
the inner affinities, the spiritual values, the aim and 
significance of the processes that are at work. We 
shall see deeper into the meaning of life, as the artist 
sees deeper than the ordinary man into the drift and 
coherence of a sunrise or a storm. ‘ The mind that 
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watches and receives’ at God’s feet will be best able 
to enter into God’s purposes, and to react readily and 
promptly to each new indication of His will; it will 
neither be shackled by habit nor blinded by conceit, 
but, rooted and grounded in God, will meet each new 
occasion with the response which is in accordance 
. with that will of God which it is getting to under- 
(stand. 
The cult of the passing moment, as here outlined, 
we believe to be an essential element in the spiritual 
life—in fact, to be practically identical with it. The 
following papers aim at developing this conception 
and meeting difficulties which lie in its path. In the 
last one we shall return directly to our theme, and 
restate it with the help of such reinforcements as 
we have gathered on the way. 


II 
REALITY AND PERFECTION 


1. THE MENTAL FAcTOoR IN REALITY. 


2. THz OBJECTIVE Factor IN PERFECTION, 
(a) RELIGION AND PsycHOLoGy. 
(6) EXPERIENCE OF GOD. 
(c) EvIDENTIAL VALUE OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


3. SUMMARY, 





II 
REALITY AND PERFECTION 


t the last paper we have urged the claims of what 

may be called a Christian sensationalism—the 
desirability, that is, of waiting upon God from moment 
to moment for guidance and inspiration, instead of 
solidifying and stereotyping such messages as we 
think we have received from Him in the past. We 
pointed out that the attitude which we recommended 
was a source alike of restfulness, of sanctity, and of 
vitality in religion. That these qualities are of supreme 
importance will be readily conceded; and they are, 
then, a strong argument in favour of a principle from 
which they flow. 

But difficulties arise. How can we be sure of the 
reality of such immediate experience of God and 
God’s will? May not the messages which we seem 
to receive from Him be, after all, the mere natural 
output of our own temperament? May not the very 
notions of God and God’s will be just an expression 
of a certain psychical condition of our own? May 
we not be presuming on the more kind and friendly 
attitude which present-day psychology is adopting 
towards religion? The older psychology regarded the 
religious impulse as abnormal and hysterical ;. the 
newer psychology regards it as natural and normal. 
But is not this later attitude at least as hostile to the 

23 
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veality of religion as the earlier one? We may be 
so constituted psychically as to refer our moral and 
spiritual impulses to a divine source. There is cer- 
tainly nothing to be ashamed of in such an action, 
since it is quite normal and almost universal ; but 
can it be taken as evidence for anything except the 
psychical constitution itself? May not the whole 
Godward attitude be simply a pictorial. or symbolical 
manner in which purely natural states express them- 
selves? Such difficulties have to be faced. We 
cannot merely evade them by rejecting the element 
of “experience ’’ as foreign to sober-minded religion, 
and by basing that religion entirely on habit and 
authority. For, after all, habit is merely the crystal- 
lization. of past experience; and even if it did not 
rest at all on experience, but exclusively on authority, 
authority itself can only command assent when it 
speaks of what it has seen and known—that is, when 
it rests on a basis of experience. The Christian re- 
ligion claims to put a real experience of God within 
our reach. If, then, all such experience is ruled out 
as illusory, both the habit and the authority of re- 
ligion will be undermined. In the following paper I 
attempt, in rather a roundabout way, to suggest an 
answer, or fragments of an answer, to this challenge 
from the side of psychology. 


1 


Life is in one aspect of itself a hunt for reality, 
As soon as we are able to think at all, we start ‘6 the 
quest, There is indeed a blissful time when in infancy 
we are content to take all things on their surface value 
and give them a riotous welcome without questioning 
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or discrimination ; when the world is a varied and 
sympathetic and hugely amusing spectacle; when 
everything is intensely real, and part and parcel of 
ourselves. But this epoch comes to an end; we 
discover the spuriousness of many things for whose 
genuineness we have stood sponsor with a light- 
hearted confidence ; we come to reject contemptuously 
as «pretence and make-believe objects and actions 
which were once the firm realities and the solemn 
business of life. The quest has begun; we have 
started on the pilgrimage from appearance to reality, 
from shadow to substance, from the surface to the 
centre, from the irrelevant to the significant, from 
the conventional to truths by which men live. And 
the beginning of this pilgrimage is marked by a strong 
reaction from our childhood’s attitude towards the self. 
At that time the self vouched for the reality of every- 
thing it came into contact with; but many of these 
things turned out to be shams and delusions, and in 
spurning them we come to spurn the self which 
accepted them with such misplaced confidence. The 
mind that did that stands self-condemned, when our 
eyes are opened, as a hostel of error, a cave of shadows, 
a refuge of lies. Wherever reality may be profitably 
sought, it is not to be sought in ourselves or in 
the working of a mind which has proved itself con- 
clusively an impostor or a dupe. And some “ philo- 
sophers” never get beyond this elementary cynicism 
of early youth. If there is a reality, it must be, 
they assure us, unknown and unknowable to us; all 
that. we can know is the delusive raree-show of our 
unsophisticated infancy. 

And not only does the adult mind thus despise itself ; 
it despises also the ordinary surroundings in which it 
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finds itself, and the ordinary avocations in which it 
is engaged. These too are declared to be steeped in 
hypocrisy and guile; salvation can only be found in 
a flight from the littleness, the meanness, the con- 
ventionality of social life to the primeval simplicity 
of nature. This is becoming, in fact, an insistent 
theme of present-day fiction in its more serious moods. 
Thus in one novel’ we are presented by Mr. E. F. 
Benson with a Hermit of the New Forest, who has 
retired from the world, and seeks reality in com- 
munion with streams and trees and birds. He sedu- 
lously avoids anything suggestive of pain and misery ; 
humanity is infected with them, but he hopes that 
nature is immune; and finally dies of the shock of 
discovering, through an apparition of the goat-god 
Pan, that nature is as pain-stricken as humanity. 
In another, the hero, who is imbued in Fechner’s 
philosophy, flees in a similar manner from the con- 
ventionalities of society, is gradually transformed in 
mind and body to the likeness of a centaur, and finds 
truth and peace in prancing amongst the alps of the 
Caucasus, where perhaps he may some day meet 
Prometheus, chained to a crag of the same moun- 
tains to expiate the incredible sin and folly of having 
tried to serve his fellow-men in the commonplace needs 
of life. 

There is, then, a widespread tendency to push 
Reality as far away from ourselves as possible, to 
refuse to admit that it can be found in our system 
of knowledge, or can coexist with the trivial round 
of our ordinary life; neither the man of science nor 
the bank-clerk can hope to attain to it. But when 


1 The Angel of Pain, by E. F. Benson, 
3 The Centaur, by Algernon Blackam, 
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we reflect, we find that if Reality is elusive, the reason 
is not because we are so far off from it, but because 
we are so inextricably mixed up with it. We have 
had a share in making it ; and though there are many 
flaws in our handiwork, we are able to amend them 
as we go on. We cannot know it all, but it stands 
to our knowledge not in the relation of truth to delu- 
sion, but in the relation of the whole to the part— 
the relation of the finished picture to the rough studies 
which are taken up and completed in it. We start 
with a given material of feeling, and work it up 
with gradually increasing accuracy into the variegated 
world of knowledge. The feelings come from without, 
but the manipulation of them is within. 

It may be objected that this interaction of matter 
and consciousness yields just that ordinary common- 
place world of experience which we feel constrained to 
abandon in the quest of genuine Reality, and that 
therefore such an analysis of it into its elements is 
of no.use. But this analysis does at any rate make 
it clear that any conceivable system of truth involves 
our own mind as one of its factors; that we cannot 
escape from the operation of the mind even whilst 
we are disparaging it; that the most “simple life” 
of commurion with nature is an ideal of the mind, 
and is carried out by the forces of the mind. Reality 
is our reality ; in proportion as we push it away from 
ourselves we are making it less and not more real. 
We are robbing it of all solidity of structure and of 
all definiteness of outline; we are reducing it to a 
mere succession of waves, eddies, or vibrations of a 
force which has lost all its meaning when it has ceased 
to be interpreted by the mind. An analysis, then, of 
Reality into its elements only makes explicit the fact 
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that one of those elements, and a quite indispensable 
one, is the mind itself. 

A more promising method of searching for the inner 
core of Reality, for la vraie vérité, for that which has 
essential meaning and value, as distinguished from 
the superficial, the irrelevant, and the worthless, is 
the method of reflection or intuition. According to 
this method, we do not attempt to rule out the mental 
factor in knowledge and confine Reality to the material 
factor; we are content to take the world as implying 
the two factors equally, and to seek its inner essential 
truth within the cosmos of experience. Our quest 
now becomes a quest for an underlying unity, a per- 
vasive harmony, a guiding principle, a goal or object ; 
something that can elicit. meaning and discover value 
in a world which appears to be unintelligible, mean, 
and delusive. And directly we set to work on this 
method—a method of interpretation—Reality becomes 
increasingly spiritual. The spiritual can interpret and 
appreciate and allocate the material, whilst the 
material has no place or context within itself for the 
spiritual, but can only laugh at it and deny it. The 
meaning of the process can only be found in the end ; 
the meaning of the whole can only consist in that 
which can unify the parts. To Bergson, who in- 
herited the conquests of modern science, this meaning 
is found in the rhythm or melody of life as it streams 
onwards to fuller and completer truth in a river of 
“creative evolution”; and the apprehension of this 
meaning takes place in a sympathetic intuition which 
places us inside the process of development—an 
intuition which is variously * described as a deepened 


*In La Perception du Changement and L’Evolution Créatrice 
respectively. 
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perception or a self-conscious instinct. To the Plato- 
nist, on the other hand, the meaning of Reality is 
found in the contemplation of eternal ideas which are 
focussed upon particular objects, and which impart 
truth, unity, and beauty to them, whilst remaining 
independent themselves of generation, change, and 
decay. These two conceptions of value seem at first 
sight hopelessly contradictory; the one conceives 
reality in a dynamic, the other in a static, sense; the 
one lays the whole stress on change, the other on 
stability ;. the one presents a time-process, the other 
a spacial co-ordination ; the one claims to interpret 
this world, the other flies to a supra-mundane sphere. 
And yet their agreement is far deeper than their 
difference. Both agree in insisting upon the inner 
significance and the spiritual value of reality. Whether 
this meaning and value is discovered im things by a 
sort of artistic intuition, or is seen descending upon 
them from above, is a matter of comparatively small 
importance. The artist’s intuition may equally well 
be called a divine “‘ inspiration,’ and Plato’s idea is 
recognized im the particular object on which it is 
focussed, and identified with that object. By the 
modern thinker the Vision of Reality will naturally 
be described as a Law of Development, whilst to the 
ancient philosopher it will be an Object of Contem- 
plation ; but to both it is complete and self-sufficient. 
Bergson repudiates an ulterior end of evolution just. 
as emphatically as Plato repudiates an ulterior de- 
velopment of the ideas. 
These will suffice as instances of an inner or essential 
Reality sought by a process of reflection or contem- 
plation upon the outer rough-and-tumble Reality 
which is the ordinary world of our experience. And 
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it is important for our present purpose to notice that 
the grasp of this inner Reality, of essential, central, 
significant, self-existent truth, is so far from being 
independent of the mind that it involves a double 
operation of the mind, first, in constructing the world 
of experience, and secondly in reflecting upon it or 
interpreting it, and thereby disengaging the kernel. 
from the husk. And the net result may be stated 
thus: the world of reality requires our own action 
as one of its factors; the deeper we penetrate into it, 
the more prominent does our action become; but no 
one mind can grasp it, either in the tangle of its details 
or in the unity of its underlying purpose; it im- 
measurably transcends us and our individual achieve- 
ment, and ultimately points away towards a creative 
spirit, conceive it as we will, as the source alike of 
our own minds and of the “ matter”? on which they 
work. 


2 


But it will follow from what has been said that the 
search for Reality is more than a search for truth. 
Since we are so intimately concerned in it and bound 
up with it, since it is the outcome of our best and 
deepest thought, our ideal of Reality is also an ideal 
of our own nature. What we want is not only the 
truth of things but the perfection of ourselves. Truth, 
as we have so far considered it, is an abstraction of 
Reality—that is, it is one aspect or element of it. 
A complete Reality requires not merely a finished 
system of knowledge, but also a consummated per- 
fection of the spiritual nature, which is concerned, 
indeed, in the pursuit of truth, but which has other 
interests besides. In fact, it is the latter aspect which 
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we most commonly have in view when we start in 
pursuit of Reality. What drives us on is dissatis- 
faction with the unsatisfactory conventionality of 
our lives rather than dissatisfaction with the delusive- 
ness of things. The pursuit of Reality, then, is a 
- pursuit of Perfection, in which knowledge is an element, 
but not the sole or even the most important element. 
This fact is suggested by that very process of reflec- 
tion or contemplation which we recognized above as 
the method by which we penetrate furthest into the 
essence of Reality. For, whilst contemplation is a 
process of the mind, it is spiritual rather than purely 
intellectual ; it aims not at mere knowledge, but at 
an apprehension of Reality which shall gather up and 
encompass and satisfy our whole nature, give us some- 
thing in which we can rest, and by which we can be 
guided and fed in every department of our life. 

(a) If we contrast the term “ Reality” with “ Per- 
fection,” we find, first, that in the former the material 

factor is specially emphasized, so much so that there 
_ is a temptation, as we have seen, to ignore any other 
factor’s existence, whilst Perfection lays particular 
stress on the contribution made by our own mental 
or spiritual nature, and its needs and aspirations ; 
and, secondly, Reality is naturally conceived as 
something which, on the material plane, immeasurably 
transcends ourselves, who are a tiny portion of it. 
And it is no less true that, on the spiritual plane, 
Perfection transcends a Reality which is an exclusive 
creation of the intellect—transcends it by including 
much else besides. 

Reality transcends Perfection in area; Perfection 
transcends Reality in elevation. But just as we are 
tempted in the case of Reality to deny the spiritual 
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factor and confine ourselves to the material, so in 
the case of Perfection we are tempted to confine 
ourselves to the inward and spiritual and neglect or 
deny any outward or objective constituent. And to 
yield to this temptation is to take a defective and 
therefore false view of the meaning of Perfection. 

Perfection is the full development of the highest 
endowment of man—that is, his spiritual endowment 
—and, rightly understood, full spiritual development 
means the union of the spiritual endowment of man 
with a Divine Spirit beyond and above him. 

But here again there is nowadays a great tempta- 
tion to set aside this union of the spirit of man with 
the Divine Spirit, and to make Perfection a process 
in which the human spirit resembles a squirrel running 
round and round its cage and never able to get be- 
yond it; or, again, a process in which the mind preys 
upon itself, instead of drawing life and nourishment 
from something beyond. The moments in which the 
human spirit appears to have attained a conscious 
union with God, as the source and substance of spiritual 
Reality, are “explained” by up-to-date psychology 
as merely subjective experiences of a certain tempera- 
ment or psycho-physical constitution, testifying to 
nothing beyond themselves. We have here, in fact, 
the crucial problem with which religion, in its higher 
aspirations, is faced to-day. Have the great masters 
of the spiritual life really attained to a union to One 
beyond and above, though at the same time within, 
themselves ? or is it the case that the whole process 
is an inward working of psychical powers, and is the 
aspirant not really rising above himself to God, but 
merely revolving on his own axis ? Modern psychology 


oe 


suggests very clearly that the latter is the case.” An 
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we must acknowledge at once with gratitude that 
the suggestion is made, as a rule, in a polite and 
reverent fashion. Contemporary science, including 
psychology, has quite abandoned the contemptuous 
attitude which in later Victorian days it used to 
assume towards religion. It has come to regard re- 
ligious experience with sympathy and appreciation as 
an interesting phenomenon well worthy of scientific 
notice. Our religious principles are no longer in 
danger of being laughed out of court as irrational 
superstitions; on the contrary, they are accepted 
and insisted upon as universally prevalent phenomena 
of the human mind. We are courteously invited to 
recognize our Christian rites as substantially identical 
with those of the Pagan mysteries, whilst even the 
ecstatic experiences of great Christian mystics are 
sympathetically studied, and classed with similar 
occurrences in Indian and Persian devotions. Allsuch 
rites, we are assured, are reasonable, as representing 
a natural and innate instinct of the race; and all 
such experiences are in a sense true, as being the 
appropriate expression of individual temperaments of 
a certain type. That this latter is the current attitude 
of psychology to religion to-day is indisputable ; and 
it is equally obvious that to a Christian there is some- 
thing peculiarly baffling and irritating in such an 
attitude, by which our dearest principles seem to be 
justified and approved, whilst we feel that at the 
same time by a curious sublimating process they are 
being drained of all that endears them to us. 

This treatment of religious experience takes different 
forms. Oe 

(x) In its crudest expression it regards all such 
experience as a purely subjective output of an intro- 
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spective, high-strung temperament, whilst the more 
vivid and definite of such experiences are pigeon-holed 
as pathological and treated as a subsection of the 
phenomena of hysteria. 

(2) A slightly higher validity is accorded to them 
when it is conceded that they express “a sense of 
the Infinite,’ or that they are a kind of “ cosmic 
emotion’ experienced by thinkers who, in contem- 
plation, have pared away all the variety and sub- 
stantiality of the world, and who fix their minds on 
the abstract residuum of blank undifferentiated Being. 
Such an emotion, we are reminded, cannot maintain 
itself for long as a bare abstraction, and will naturally 
drape itself in the clothes of any dogmatic system 
which the contemplator may happen to believe in. 
In Plotinus it preserved the highest degree of ab- 
straction, but even he was compelled to bring it into 
relation with the varied forms of Polytheistic paganism ; 
and in other people, who are less metaphysical, it will 
frankly and naively reveal itself as a vision of the 
Holy Trinity, Christ on the Cross, the Immaculate 
Conception, or whatever may be the most prominent 
object of their particular cult, the object on which 
the seer’s mind is most usually dwelling. 

(3) The utmost that can be said for them is that, 
when they are attended by beneficial results, and have 
a bracing and elevating influence on the character 
of the recipient, they are true for him, though not 
evidential for anybody else. They are in a sense true, 
in so far as they do good, and for the man to whom 
they do good. This unabashed pragmatism gives the 
most favourable verdict that can be hoped for. 

The general position, then, of Psychology is, that 
those aspirations and attainments which mark the 
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quest of Perfection either have no objective Reality 
corresponding to them, or a Reality which possesses 
only the formal quality of being infinite and tran- 
scendent, or, again, the practical merit of edification. 
This is indeed Idealism in excelsis. It regards the 
highest form of Reality as existing nowhere but in 
the mind, and this corresponds, at the opposite pole, 
to the materialism which, as we saw, regards Reality 
as existing anywhere except in the mind. 

In opposition to that materialism which disparages 
the mind in the interests of the outside world, we 
argued that the mind is a necessary factor in the 
existence of that world, and that apart from the 
mind there is no permanence or solidity, or anything 
else that we ordinarily mean when we talk of 
“reality” or “‘ fact.” And now, in opposition to an 
idealism which, in the supposed interest of the mind 
and its subjective operations denies any real outside 
object to our spiritual aspirations, we must maintain 
that, apart from such a real object, the whole spiritual 
endowment of man is, quite unnecessarily, being re- 
jected as a baseless dream, if not a delirious nightmare. 

And if it is said that idealism need not necessarily 
regard knowledge as a nightmare, but can claim 
objective validity for it, the answer is obvious. The 
idealism which is given as an explanation of mystic 
experiences is a subjective idealism; it treats these 
experiences as the private property—or, in other 
words, hallucination—of particular minds. In fact, 
if one more slang term may be introduced, the theory 
which explains them is a theory of solipsism, 7.¢. a 
theory that each man’s private ideas constitute a 
private world of his own beyond which he cannot, 
and ought not to try to, pass. 
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We sincerely hope that Baron von Hiigel is right 
when he says “‘it is plain that Subjectivism has had 
its day for a good long while to come.” Certainly,”’ 
he adds, “‘ nothing can well be more arid, more drearily 
reiterative and useless, in face of the entrancing 
richness and the tragic reality of life, than is most of 
the still copious literature, not seldom proceeding 
from thinkers of distinction and technical competence, 
which attempts to find or to make a world worthy of 
man’s deepest, ever costly and difficult, requirements 
and ideals, within avowedly mere projections of him- 
self. We have then everywhere man’s wants and 
man’s illusions—illusions which, at their best, are of 
a tribal or even racial range and utility, but which, 
one and all, convey no trustworthy intimation of any 
trans-subjective, more than merely human, validity 
and reality whatsoever.” * . 

Now, in all these attitudes which, as we have seen, 
psychology takes up in regard to religion we find one 
and the same assumption. It is either explicitly 
claimed or tacitly assumed that religious experience 
falls wholly within the domain of psychology; that 
theology, being concerned with ideas of a sort, is a 
subordinate branch of psychology as the science of 
ideas; or, again, that being occupied with a par- 
ticular class of behaviour it is subsumed under psy- 
chology as the science of behaviour ; and in either case 
must accept humbly and gratefully whatever ruling 
psychology is pleased to give on the character and 
value of its beliefs. But such a claim is as false as 
it is arrogant. The fact is that theology is neither 
more nor less a branch of psychology than the physical 
sciences are branches of physiology. Physiology deals 

1 Eternal Life, p. 12. 
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with certain elementary conditions under which we 
get into touch with the outside world; but it does 
not follow that zoology, astronomy, or geology regard 
themselves as branches of physiology, or could reason- 
ably be expected to do so. In the same way psy- 
chology deals with states of consciousness, investigates 
the psycho-physical processes which constitute them, 
discriminates the cognitive, affective, and conative 
aspects which they exhibit, explains their motor 
tendencies and their methods of association and re- 
production, &c. And this investigation into states of 
consciousness may be regarded as an introduction 
to science in general, since all science employs them, 
and more particularly as an introduction to the 
humaner sciences, such as epistemology, ethics, history, 
and theology; but there is no reason for regarding 
such sciences as branches of psychology. Psychology 
tells them how they come to have any ideas to manipu- 
late; but in their manipulation of these ideas, in 
their judgments and inferences based on them, and 
in the system which they erect upon such judgments 
and inferences, they are guided by their own canons 
of credibility and of criticism. 

Thus psychology can inform the ethical philosopher 
that instincts and emotions are the primary stuff out 
of which all theories of conduct are fashioned, and 
thereby can warn him off false paths of theory ; but 
the proportion in which these materials are to be 
compounded, and the nature of the final ideal which 
they are to subserve, is an ethical and not a psy- 
chological inquiry. So, too, psychology can resolve the 
‘ religious feeling ’’ into a mixture of admiration and 
reverence and awe, and can further analyse these 
complex emotions into their simpler elements ; it 
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can also show us how a number of these emotions 
can “ crystallize’? into such a “sentiment”’’ as the 
love of God1; but whether these emotions are legiti- 
mately excited by the idea of God, whether, in fact, 
there is a God to be loved,—is a question which cannot 
be answered affirmatively or negatively by psychology, 
but must be dealt with by theology with such as- 
sistance as she can get from history and philosophy. 
And some psychologists have recognized this. “‘ Psy- 
chology neither rejects nor affirms the transcendent 
existence of the religious object; it Simply ignores 
that problem as being outside of its field” (Professor 
Flournoy). ‘‘ The religious feeling is a fact which 
psychology simply analyses and follows in its trans- 
formations, but it is incompetent in the matter of 
its objective value’? (Ribot). And this is equally 
true whatever shape our ideas about God may take, 
whether we regard Him as “ Absolute, Infinite, Im- 
personal,”’ or as “ manifested directly to human con- 
sciousness, and revealed in inner experience.” It 
is quite illegitimate to attempt (as Professor Leuba,? 
from whom I have taken the above quotations, 
attempts) to separate the two cases, and to argue 
that in the latter of them psychology is the final 
judge of truth and falsity. It has no more right to 
pose as a judge of ‘“‘empirical” theology (theology 
of inner experience) than it has in the case of history, 
sociology, or politics, which are at least as empirical 
in the ideas with which they deal. Psychology has 
its peculiar subject matter in investigating the for- 
mation and composition of ideas, feelings, instincts, 
emotions, not in determining their truth or falsity ; 


1 See M'Dougall, Social Psychology, passim. 
2 A Psychological Study of Religion, p. 245. 
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it deals with origins, not with validity, and this is 
emphatically a case where the inquiry into origins 
is quite distinct from an inquiry into validity. The 
validity, or truth, of our ideas about God depends on ee 
their ability to satisfy a quite different set of con- 
ditions. We have to ask (1) whether they rest on 
a basis of historical fact ; (2) whether they unify and 
consolidate the whole system of our experience ; 
(3) whether they solve certain problems of existence 
which would otherwise remain insoluble ; (4) whether 
the “inward experience” of God has the qualities 
of effectiveness (being at once “word and work”’), 
clearness, steadiness, and consistency which dis- 
tinguish objective fact alike from fancy and hallu- 
cination. As to the last condition, psychologists 
may be capable of formulating the qualities which 
make for truth; but S. Theresa is a better judge than 
Professor Leuba of their presence or absence on par- 
ticular occasions. No one can read 5S. Theresa’s char- 
acterization of her experiences? without recognizing 
the sure judgment of an expert who is speaking of 
what she has seen and known, and who has a very 
keen eye for illusion and self-deception. 7; 

(b) It is, of course, perfectly true that religious At a 
experiences can only very imperfectly be expressed Cee 
or communicated to other people. Any such expres- ‘ 
sion is bound to be symbolic, and is often given in 
such terms as light and darkness, touch, movement, 
warmth, &c.—terms which, in the first place, are 
obviously inaccurate and even paradoxical in their 
application to spiritual perception ; and, secondly, 
convey no information as to the spiritual world, but 
merely testify to the occurrence of a feeling. The 


1 e.g. in chapters XXV.-xXXX. of her autobiography. 
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reality thus enunciated with stammering lips is 
strictly ineffable; it is not a clear-cut “ thing” 
with definite outlines, such as the intellect is com- 
petent to deal with; it is the sovereign Good, appre- 
hended as the sovereign satisfaction of the whole 
man, especially of man considered in his highest, 
that is, his spiritual, endowment. 

But whilst it is quite true that the mystic cannot 
describe his experiences to another, but can only tell 
him “to come and see for himself,” on the other 
hand the one thing he is quite sure of is that in these 
experiences he is in touch with something other than 
himself. If he is sure of this in the case of the trees 
and stones of the material world, he is far more sure 
of it in the case of God; in fact, he might be ready 
to regard the material world as a dream, and God as 
the one reality by which he is lifted up out of him- 
self." The very term “ ecstasy,” however contemptu- 
ously we may use it, testifies to this; and, by a 
curious fate, Benjamin has often been taken as a type 
of the highest contemplative vision, just because the 
Vulgate rendering of a verse in the Psalms has made 
him subject to such ecstasy.2 So far from his ex- 
periences being the creation of the mystic’s own, 
probably disordered, mind, he is quite certain that 
his mind is merely the passive recipient of something 
which comes from above, however incapable he may 
be of explaining its nature to anybody else. And 
if it is objected that such a conviction is merely a sign 

* “ Everything seems a dream, and what I see with the bodily 
eyes are illusions. What I have seen with the eyes of the soul is 
that which my soul desires ; and as it finds itself far away from those 
things, that is death.”—S. Theresa, Autobiography, p. 357. 

* “Ibi Benjamin adolescentulus, in mentis excessu”; in our 
rendering, “ There is little Benjamin their ruler.”—Psalm Ixviii, 28. 
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of mental aberration, we can only answer that the 
mystics are not fools, but, from S. Paul downwards, 
a remarkably sane and even business-like set of 
people. They only go a step further in a direction 
which most people profess to be following. Most 
people have views on morality and religion; the 
mystic says that he is in touch with the source of 
both. 

But it may fairly be asked, What do you really 
mean by an experience of God? How can He pro- 
duce a feeling of His presence? And, in particular, 
how can He communicate particular messages to 
His worshippers ? Real messages that come through 
sight or hearing must have their counterpart in 
certain psycho-physical affections of the nervous 
system, originating in the stimulus of the end-organs 
of sensory nerves by some external cause. If the 
message is purely spiritual, how can it be accompanied 
by these neural affections which are necessary for 
the experience of a vision or a voice ? 

Now we will grant at the outset that, if God is to 
be experienced by man, we must assume the existence 
of both—that is, there must be granted to exist a 
spiritual Being who communicates Himself, and a 
spiritual creature, an human soul or “ego,” which 
receives the communication. ‘Speak to Him thou, 
for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet.” Unless 
this initial assumption is made, cadit questio ; there 
is only an illusion to be explained away. But if this 
assumption is granted, we may go on to suggest that 
there are different modes in which a communication 
can be made by God to man. 

(x) In the first case, contact with the Divine Spirit 
can attract the human “ego” towards God, so that 
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it will aspire to Him and make Him its goal in all 
the three aspects of conscious life, cognitive and affec- 
tive and conative; or, in more familiar language, 
in mind and heart and will the man’s nature will be 
turned to God, and strengthened to find Him. Such 
an operation of God on the soul is known as “ grace.”’ 
It does not involve any special revelation of His 
presence or of His will; it consists merely in the 
strengthening of the “ego” and its attraction to its 
Maker. 

(2) A second mode of communication is that in 
which there is a definite awareness of the Divine 
Presence—an awareness which may spread to the 
whole of the conscious life, or (more usually) be con- 
fined to one or more aspects of that life. Sometimes, 
for instance, this awareness of God’s presence may 
be experienced by the will, which reposes blissfully 
in the Divine strength, whilst the affections and 
intellect are occupied in their ordinary life. This is 
called the Prayer of Quiet. Or, again, this experience 
may affect the whole conscious life (of mind and 
affection and will), diverting it to God, and often 
rendering it unaware of its earthly surroundings. 
This is known as the Prayer of Union. In these 
methods of communication the Divine Spirit not only 
attracts the human “ego” towards Itself, but also 
more or less completely engrosses its attention, in 
such a way that messages from the material world 
fall back into the margin of consciousness, whilst 
God remains in the centre. We are all familiar with 
cases where a particular object absorbs or mono- 
polizes our whole attention, so that we are blind and 
deaf to what is going on around us. In this case 
the object is God. Now, this communication differs 
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from “ grace” in being not the feeling of an influence, 
but the awareness of a presence. It agrees with grace 
in its generality—i.e. it is concerned just with the 
presence of God, not with any detailed or particular 
message or revelation or command. It is not radi- 
cally different from grace; it is rather an intenser 
and stronger operation of a power which, working 
at a lower intensity, appears as grace. Grace is the 
personal influence of God ; this is the personal presence 
of Him from whom the influence flows. This ex- 
perience, also, is purely spiritual ; it affects the 
“ego” itself which lies behind all psycho-physical 
processes. It will only affect the nervous system 
in so far as the concentration of attention on our 
object involves a concentration of nervous energy in 
certain areas of the cortex of the brain, and the 
draining off of energy from other systems, which are 
thereby inhibited 

(3) Fhirdly,) God may communicate special revela- 
tions of His nature or of His will by visions and 
locutions. Such visions or locutions may be (a) 
imaginary, by which term is meant that they are 
apprehended like ordinary sights or sounds, except 
that the perception is due to no stimulus from out- 
side; it is an “image,” not a “ sensation.” In such 
cases there is a distinct psycho-physical process ; the 
visual ‘or auditory area of the cortex is stimulated, 
not, however, by an impulse travelling from an end- 
organ along a sensory nerve tract, as in the case of 
a sensation, but by an impulse originating in the 
cortex and impinging on the middle part of the sensory- 
motor arc. The result of such an impulse is usually 
a mere memory-image, but occasionally the image 
has the quality of vividness which is the characteristic 
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of a sensation, and at such times a vision is seen 
and a locution is heard in an experience to which the 
term “clairvoyance ’’ and “ clairaudience,” or hallu- 
cination,’ are sometimes applied. 

When such experiences are accepted (through ful- 
filling the conditions suggested above?) as a divine 
message, we shall hold that the contact between God 
and the soul stimulates the cortex of the brain to 
the production of the resulting perception, which has 
all the vividness of a sensation of sight or sound. 
If the spontaneous action of the ‘‘ego” can elicit 
memory-images of visions and voices, the action of 
God in the “ego”’ may well produce an experience 
of visions and voices which, though spiritual in its 
origin, will be sensationalistic in its vivid reality. 

Or (6) these special communications may be iniel- 
lectual, where there is nothing that can strictly be 
called perception, but rather a forcible and authori- 
tative stamping of some truth upon the mind, or, 
in a word, a revelation of a truth. Such communi- 
cation involves’a contact of God with the human soul ; 
its psychical accompaniment will be a stimulus of 
the association areas of the brain, and the resulting 
“idea ” will differ from ordinary ideas in the qualities 
of strength, operativeness, and persistence, combined 
with an elevating and tranquillizing power, which 
mark it as of divine origin. L 
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* An hallucination is not the same as an illusion ; it is simply a 
presentation which has the vividness of a sensation, but which is 
caused by no sensory impulse from the periphery. Its physiological 
process ‘‘ must, of course, consist of an excitement from within of 
those centres which are active in normal perception, identical in 
kind and degree with that which real external objects are usually 
needed to induce.”—James, Principles of Psychology, vol. ii. p. 122. 

® See pp. 39-40 above. 
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In some such way,! I think, we can conceive the 
possibility of an experience of God—an experience 
which will work in with, and complete, the whole 
body of our convictions and beliefs. And such ex- 
perience will become more credible if we reflect that 
it does not imply contact between two quite hetero- 
geneous things. We must not think of God and 
human nature as separated for ever by a great gulf 
which can only be bridged by a special miracle. God 
has been working in the whole course of evolution. 
When mind, for instance, comes into existence, it 
does not appear as a sheer novelty, unrelated to 
anything that has gone before ; rather, it has ‘‘ grown 
up on the top of an immense previous acquisition of 
instincts, habits, and automatic arrangements,” ® which 
have awoken to a consciousness of themselves in 
mind, “The absolute must under certain conditions 
appear as a soul with capacity for forming a self, 
because the stuff and pressure for utterance are there, 
to which nothing less than a soul can do justice.” * 
And in the same way, when God communicates Him- 
self to mind, He does not come as an intruder from 
an alien world. He comes as the crown and con- 
summation of a vast process of ethical, social, and 
intellectual striving; He is revealed as One whom 
that whole process of striving has unconsciously 
pursued, One in whom that process has awoken to 
a full knowledge of its.own significance. He is only 
completing His own previous work, which stretches 
throughout a system that is continuous from begin- 


1 In the above summary I have closely followed S, Theresa, who 
remains our greatest authority on the Psychology of Religion for 
the simple reason that she possesses both religion and psychology. 

2 Bosanquet, Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 82. 

8 Ibid, Principle of I ndividuality and Value,tp. tot. 
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ning to end. Every tremor of the nervous system, 
and every aspiration after the good, have been, each 
in its own stage, a work and manifestation of God; 
and now, in the experience of which we are speaking, 
He comes to dwell Himself in the house which He 
has made. 

(c) But, assuming the reality of such experience, 
what evidential value does it possess? We have seen 
that it is, strictly speaking, ineffable, that any ex- 
pression given to it is necessarily symbolic, and that 
the symbolism naturally adapts itself to the moulds 
of the seer’s intellectual creed. And so, if such ex- 
perience is claimed as first-hand evidence for Christian 
beliefs, it can equally well be claimed as such for 
the doctrines of the Mohammedan, Buddhist, or 
Zoroastrian faiths. But it is impossible that the 
particular dogmas of all these religions should be 
equally true, and a religious experience which ex- 
presses itself impartially in such a variety of intel- 
lectual forms would seem to be thereby ruled out 
of court as evidence for any one of the faiths con- 
cerned. We have here a real difficulty. It seems 
to me that the best way of meeting it is to consider 
further the relation between the two factors just 
mentioned—the religious experience on the one hand, 
and the rational manipulation of it on the other ; 
in other words, the relation between the spiritual 
intuition and the intellect. 

Now (a) one possible view (associated with the 
name of Bergson) will be that the intellect, whilst 
admirably adapted for the investigation of scientific 
truth, especially in the sphere of the inorganic, is 
too hopelessly materialistic and utilitarian in its 
operations to do anything but distort and obscure 
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that which belongs to the sphere of the spiritual. In 
that case extra-intellectual experience, or intuition, 
will be our sole guide to everything in that sphere ; 
our knowledge of it will be confined to the fitful 
gleams of “a light almost extinguished ” of intuitional 
experience, and, as soon as we attempt to give a 
rational expression to this experience, such expression 
will necessarily and at once adulterate, distort, and 
falsify the matter of the experience itself. It will 
follow, on this theory, that men of different creeds 
may all have contact with spiritual reality, but that 
the accounts they give of it will be equally untrust- 
worthy and worthless. 

Or (6) we may hold the opposite view, and maintain 
that the intellect is, on the contrary, our only guide 
and our quite sufficient guide in all matters of re- 
ligion ; that religion is solely a matter of historical facts 
and ethical principles, and that any so-called spiritual 
experience is the merest moonshine, unworthy of 
serious consideration. This, which may be called the 
intellectual or deistic view, settles the relations be- 
tween intellect and intuition by simply erasing the 
latter. . 

Or (c) we may believe that the intellect has a valid 
and important, but limited, sphere of operation in 
the sphere of the spiritual ; that it is not only capable 
of estimating and comparing the historical founda- 
tions and the moral and rational credentials of various 
religions, but is also able to translate spiritual ex- 
perience into a language which shall roughly and 
approximately express its meaning. But the very 
fact of a translation being required points to the fact 
of that experience being directly apprehended by a 
capacity of spiritual intuition which will supply the 
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intellect with the data which it interprets. And this 
third view seems the most satisfactory. It maintains 
the unity of the human mind; it posits no yawning 
gulf between intellect and intuition (which appears 
as a main defect or difficulty in Bergson’s system), 
but regards the intellectual and the intuitional modes 
of apprehension as complementary capacities of a 
single mind; it supplies the intellect with the grist 
of spiritual experience to be ground into a rational 
creed, and thereby provides it with employment, 
since a creed exists only to register spiritual experi- 
ence, together with the historical facts on which 
such experience is grounded; and, lastly, it enables 
us to differentiate between the credibility of various 
religions, and therefore between the value of the 
expressions which they respectively give to their ex- 
perience of the infinite. Thus, if the intellect, in 
comparing the credentials of various religions, decides 
in favour of the truth of one of them, then the spiritual 
experience expressed in terms of the true religion will 
itself have a real and objective value. For instance, 
if the Christian religion is pronounced by the intellect 
to be true, on the grounds just indicated, the spiritual 
experiences of a S. Theresa or of an anchoress Julian 
will be in a real sense valid ; they will express not 
the fantasies of a mind feeding on its own vitals, nor 
a mere testimony to the existence of an infinite of 
which, in the conflict of witnesses, nothing can be 
said, but actual and trustworthy information about, 
and actual messages from, the spiritual Being who 
is the object of the Christian faith. We shall, of 
course, be prepared to give full recognition to the 
inadequacy of the intellect’s report of spiritual ex- 
perience, and to the element of alloy which, like the 
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shells and weeds clinging to the sea-god Glaucus, 
attach to such experience in its passage through a 
particular mind; all inspiration is in a manner 
subject to such adulteration ; but we shall be entitled 
to hold that, after making all needful allowances and 
corrections, a true religion is receiving additional 
confirmation and additional illumination from these 
spiritual experiences. 

I have taken the great mystics as representatives 
of “spiritual experience” in its clearest and most 
exalted form; but what holds good of them will also 
hold good of that immediate spiritual guidance from 
moment to moment (spoken of in the last paper) 
which we ordinary people can look for in proportion 
as we have humble and receptive minds. 

But the relation between intellect and intuition is 
yet more intimate. I have spoken above of the 
intellect as establishing the truth of a religion, and 
thereby establishing the validity of a spiritual experi- 
ence which is expressed in the terms of the intellect’s 
creed. And this is a true relation. But it must be 
added that the spiritual experience has a share, along 
with the intellect, in the shaping of the creed; and 
in this fact we have an additional indication of the 
reality of such experience. Although, then, spiritual 
experience naturally takes the mould of our accepted 
creed, yet it can undoubtedly modify and even revolu- 
tionize our convictions, in degrees that vary according 
to the sensitiveness and receptivity of those to whom 
the experience comes. A religious genius is a man 
(or more generally a woman) who is peculiarly sensitive 
and receptive in such matters, whilst the conven- 
tional religionist is a person who has little capacity 
for apprehending such messages at all, and who, if 
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they do come, will force them into rigid conformity 
with the formulas which he has accepted, and the 
spiritual significance of which he has probably never 
felt. 

I have dealt (in Faith and Experience) with the 
influence which experience can have upon faith, and 
will here merely give a few typical instances. The 
modification of current beliefs under spiritual influence 
is exhibited in the contrast between S. John’s doctrine 
on “judgment” and “ eternal life’ on the one hand, 
and the strongly established eschatology of the primi- 
tive Church on the other. That which was to others 
an expectation of a future, though an imminently 
future event, became for him a present fact. So, too, 
the contemplation of S. Catherine of Genoa modified 
enormously for her, and through her for subsequent 
generations, the popular belief in the character of 
Purgatory. And whilst these are changes within the 
sphere of a particular creed, we have in S. Paul’s 
conversion a spiritual experience which acted as an 
earthquake in upsetting the main fabric of belief 
and clearing the ground for the erection of a fresh 
structure. 

Spiritual experience, then, is contact with a spiritual 
reality which transcends the human spirit; and the 
contact not merely confirms the creed of the person 
who experiences it, when that creed has been approved 
by the intellect, but is capable of correcting and 
seriously altering certain conventionally accepted items 
of that creed. 
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To sum up: man’s perfection consists in the rela- 
tion of correspondence or union in which he stands 
to the Sovereign Spirit. His pursuit of perfection is 
essentially a pursuit of something above and beyond 
himself. It cannot be reduced to a desire to improve 
and cultivate himself; self-culture, self-improvement, 
are spurned by him as something narrow, priggish, 
and unsatisfying. ‘Set me up on the rock that is 
higher than I,” is his prayer; if there is no such 
rock, his quest will have ended in failure, though it 
will be a noble failure, more satisfactory than success 
in anything else. But we have seen reason to suppose 
that there is an Object in whom these spiritual aspira- 
tions find a spiritual satisfaction ; that, just as in 
our ordinary knowledge of reality there is a message 
that comes from without and a reason that interprets 
it, so in the case of spiritual experience there is like- 
wise a message that comes, a spiritual discernment 
that is aware of it, and a reason that interprets it in 
accordance with the general lines of its existing 
beliefs—beliefs, however, which are capable of being 
affected and altered by the force and insistence with 
which the message comes. 

It may be suggested in conclusion that the dualism 
of a message that comes and a mind that receives 
and interprets can be reduced if we hold that the 
message comes from the same God who has created 
the mind that receives it. It is natural to suppose 
this in the case of spiritual experience; God is the 
source of the message, and only God could have 
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created the instrument which interprets it. But may 
not the same be the case with the data of sense which 
the mind works up into our experience of the reality 
of the natural world? If so, in the latter case sensa- 
tion is God’s message stimulating us to the knowledge 
of the world of nature, just as inspiration is the 
message stimulating us to the knowledge of the world 
of spirit. The material universe will thus be linked 
to the spiritual, and He will be the common source 
of both. Reality and Perfection will have their 
common origin in God. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE 


E have considered the grounds for believing 

that in spiritual experience we are really in 
touch with God. We have also considered the rela- 
tion in which such experience stands to the intellect 
that interprets it. The main service that an intel- 
lectual creed renders to religion is, that it registers 
spiritual experience and states the historical basis on 
which it rests. But we are apt to exaggerate enor- 
mously the sphere of the distinctively rational side 
of religion. We insist on an answer being supplied 
to every question which a restless and curious mind 
may choose to propound ; consequently the develop- 
ment of doctrine becomes something rank and 
unwholesome, and pursues its own course independently 
of the development of love and service, by which it 
ought to be accompanied, aided, and disciplined. 
This danger, together with some suggestions for 
meeting it, is the subject of the following essay. 


1 


That the Church has apostolical authority and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit for the determination of 
truth would be held in common by Anglicans and 
Romans. The peculiarity of the Roman view is that 
the whole body of doctrine, formally accepted at any 
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time by Rome, is both (a) infallibly true, and (6) 
identical in substance with the faith taught by Christ 
and the Apostles. The second position would seem 
to follow naturally from the first, and, indeed, to be 
demanded as a safeguard, by those who accept it. 
If a doctrine is to be imposed with infallible authority 
upon the faithful, they must have an assurance that 
it is fairly included in the faith once delivered to 
the Saints. How, then, are these propositions main- 
tained and defended ? 

(a) The simplest method is what may be called the 
analytic method, by which (on the analogy of the 
psychology of the individual) it is argued that what- 
ever is now accepted as of faith by the present-day 
consciousness of the Church was actually present, 
though in a latent or implicit form, in its earliest con- 
sciousness. The Holy Spirit has so guided the Church 
that her authoritative statements have always been 
true and have never exceeded the original depositum. 

It follows that, on this method, we must either 
limit that which is “of faith’’ at present to that 
which can, on a natural view, be recognized in the 
past ; or, if we insist on the whole present-day position 
of the Roman Church (sacramental, doctrinal, and 
institutional) having been there from the beginning, 
we must take a forced and unnatural view of the 
“implicit” faith of the first century. And it is 
obviously the second alternative which a Roman 
Catholic is compelled to adopt. When any new 
doctrine is defined, it becomes authoritatively binding, 
and ipso facto is read backwards and included as 
a fresh item in the original faith. Thus Newman, 
in writing to Pusey on the doctrine of Papal Infalli- 
bility, shortly before the Vatican Council which - 
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imposed it, says, “ For myself, I think that the Church 
may define it (i.e. it possibly may turn out to belong 
to the original depositwm), but that she will not ever 
define it’ —that is, he does not think the definition 
will be made, but if it is, it will ‘‘ turn out” to be 
part of the original belief of Christendom. 

The inherent difficulties, emphasized by Biblical and 
historical criticism, have now made it practically 
impossible to maintain this theory. The implicit 
faith of the primitive Church cannot be stretched 
sufficiently wide to include the whole dogmatic position 
of twentieth-century Rome, and a restatement was 
imperatively needed. 

(b) On the method of genetic psychology we may 
recognize a real growth, in the course of which actually 
new elements are developed in the Church’s con- 
sciousness. The original deposit now appears as a 
fruitful germ issuing in a manifold and luxuriant 
growth, which may indeed be described as having 
been latent in that germ, but only in the sense that 
it has in fact issued from it. The later stages cannot 
be detected in the earlier, and we need not attempt 
to discover them there; we merely state the his- 
torical fact that by a process of functional growth 
this adult consciousness, and no other, has actually 
been brought into existence. 

It is obvious that in this second theory it is no longer 
contended that the Church has always been of the 
same mind. The whole emphasis is laid on the wity 
of life. The conscious life of the organism has in 
fact grown in this particular way, and we can assume 
that this is the normal method of growth—in fact, 
the only way in which it could have grown. 

1 Ward’s Life of Caydinal Newman, ii. p. 221. 
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Now the important thing to be noticed on this 
theory is that a description of the Church which is 
often used in a popular and metaphorical sense is 
here being deliberately taken up and pressed into 
the source of apologetic—i.e. the description of the 
Church as a person, an individual life, an organism. 
This idea was probably implied to a certain extent 
in the earlier theory which we have just considered ; 
the notion that all present-day beliefs could be dis- 
covered in primitive times was helped out by the 
theory (now exploded) of analytic psychology, which 
held that the faculties, ideas, and principles of the 
adult consciousness might always be assumed to 
exist in the child. The theory was: “If the adult 
consciousness shows the presence of principles not 
observable in the child consciousness, we must sup- 
pose nevertheless that they are really present in the 
child consciousness beyond the reach of our observa- 
tion.” The old argument was this: ‘ Consciousness 
reveals certain great truths as simple and original: 
consequently they must be so. If you do not find 
them in the child-mind, then you must read them 
into it.” + 

But if the organism theory probably influenced the 
analytic or “‘implicit faith’ explanation, it most 
certainly lies at the very root of the second, or genetic, 
explanation. If the Church’s mind has grown from 
a germ, if in its growth it has gone far beyond any- 
thing that can be seen in the germ, and if the course 
of the growth has been determined by a necessary 
law, it follows that the Church is being definitely 
described in terms of a single living organism. And, 
further, it must be noticed that this method of argu- 

* Baldwin, Mental Development, p, 2, 
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ment treats the growth of the mind in a manner 
which is only appropriate to that of a body. We 
may fairly say that the oak has developed normally 
from the acorn, and that the development could not 
have taken place in any other way; but we cannot 
say with the same naturalness that a mind or con- 
sciousness can only develop in one way, and that 
there is no other way in which it could have developed. 
The mind remains distinct from the ideas which it 
fashions and develops; it can revise and alter them. 
If, therefore, we are told that the ideas and beliefs 
of the Church must have grown in exactly that way 
in which they have actually grown, it seems clear that 
the system of ideas and beliefs is being detached from 
the mind in which it was originally located, and is 
being made an independent thing, an organized body, 
self-subsistent, and growing according to some in- 
herent ratio seminalis of its own. The Creed is no 
longer a system of beliefs fashioned (and corrected) 
by the mind of the Church—a mind which itself 
resides in an organized body of external institutions : 
rather, the Creed itself becomes an organic body, and 
develops in a fixed and necessary growth like any 
other living organism, such as a tree or an animal. 
Christian doctrine, in fact, is an organized idea de- 
veloping according to an unalterable law in one 
particular shape and direction. Such a theory is 
enveloped in its own difficulties; it is hard to get 
a satisfactory grasp of it, except perhaps in connexion 
with the Hegelian philosophy, which would be a 
dangerous ally ; and it involves the additional diffi- 
culty (which Tyrrell pointed out) that the further we 
go from the origin of Christianity the more perfect 
does Christianity become. As compared with the 
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developed tree, the sapling and the seed are simply 
immature and rudimentary things. Are we prepared 
to admit that the Christianity of the first century 
stands in that relation to the Christianity of the 
twentieth ? 

Moreover, it is really incompatible with any con- 
sistent idea of Truth. If Christianity is a substantiated 
idea, with its own natural mode of development, of 
assimilation and rejection of elements, of projection 
of principles and doctrines, it will be judged, as to 
essential nature, by its actual output. When ideas 
are regarded as organic developments, the biggest and 
strongest growth will be regarded as the correct or 
normal ; others are rudimentary developments, freaks 
or eccentricities—Securus judicat Orbis. But this 
defiant attitude based on a big and imposing growth 
goes too far and proves too much. It crushes by 
force of weight, not of reason. In fact, an organic 
growth is to be credited, strictly speaking, not with 
truth but with success. Its growth is just evidence 
of its power to grow; it is what it had to be; it is 
rational in the sense that it is real. When we admire 
a well-grown tree, we say, How big! not, How true! 
not, How infallible! but, How healthy! The idea 
grows in the midst of an alien environment of thought 
and feeling, of politics and ethics, and will inevitably 
incorporate many elements foreign to itself (errors, 
as they would be called in other connexions) ; in 
fact, it may incorporate just as many of such elements 
as it is able to assimilate without self-destruction. 
If it swallows elements which it cannot assimilate, 
it will die ; but in such a case we shall, both in charity 
and justice, ascribe its death rather to a weak digestion 
than to a reprobate mind. If truth is to be added 
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to vitality, this can only be done by the importation 
of an illegitimate yet congruous dogma, the dogma 
of Infallibility—illegitimate, because the whole notion 
of error or freedom from error is alien to the notion 
of organic development; yet congruous, because 
Infallibility is the antithesis of reasoning, and may 
be regarded as an apotheosis of victorious growth. 

So it is only at a great cost that this form of the 
organism theory can be said to solve the problem 
before it. The problem was this: Admitting that 
the Creed of the Roman Church to-day is really dif- 
ferent from that of primitive days, how can the Creed 
of to-day be an authoritative utterance, binding the 
consciences of the faithful ? The answer is: Although 
it has developed far beyond what was contained in 
the original deposit, still the growth has been in 
accordance with a natural and necessary law; it has 
been the growth of a single and identical life; the 
potency of the growth must have resided in the germ 
of the deposit, or it would never have developed from 
it; the deposit itself is carried forward into fuller 
life in each succeeding stage, and therefore every such 
stage of the growth is as fully authoritative as the 
original deposit itself. The insuperable objections to 
such an argument are, first, that it turns the Creed 
into an independent idea, divorced from a mind 
which fashions and corrects, an idea growing and 
flourishing on its own account like some vegetable or 
animal organism ; secondly, that it necessarily makes 
the later stages of Christendom superior to the earlier ; 
and, thirdly, that it is inconsistent with any rational 
distinction between false and true. 

But it is not enough to state these two theories of 
development—the analytic and the genetic. They are 
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sometimes combined; and a great deal of the con- 
fusion which attaches to the whole controversy arises 
from this fact. A good instance is Newman’s be- 
wildering sermon on “ The Theory of the Develop- 
ments in Religious Doctrine” in his University Ser- 
mons. He begins on the analytic line. We are told 
that Revelation (of ‘“ supernatural facts and actions, 
beings and principles’) makes an inward impression 
or idea on the mind, and that this ‘‘ inward idea’”’ 
passes into intellectual dogmatic expression, by which 
it receives a piecemeal and necessarily imperfect 
interpretation. This dogmatic expression is itself the 
development of the idea, and is informed, moulded, 
and controlled by the idea which is thus explaining 
itself. And this development goes on “ till what was 
at first an impression on the Imagination has become 
a system or creed in the Reason” (p. 329). The im- 
pression or idea or vision is identified with what 
Scripture means by “‘ knowledge ” in such a statement 
as “ This is life eternal, that they might know Thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent.” “ Knowledge is the possession of those living 
ideas of sacred things, from which alone change of 
heart or conduct can proceed. This awful vision is 
what Scripture seems to designate by the phrases 
“Christ in us,’ ‘Christ dwelling in us by faith,’ ‘ Christ 
formed in us,’ and ‘ Christ manifesting Himself unto 


us’” (p. 332). : 

Revelation, then, produces the inward idea, the 
inward idea clothes itself in the conceptual form of 
dogmatic statement, and the dogma is thus traceable 
back to the original revelation through an idea which 


* Sermon xv, I owe my introduction to this sermon to Tyrrell’s 
remarks in Semper Eadem, 
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has been, clearly or obscurely, consciously or un- 
consciously, at work from the beginning. For instance, 
“the dogma of the Double Procession was no Catholic 
dogma in the first ages ; yet if it is now to be received, 
as surely it must be, as part of the Creed, it was 
veally held everywhere from the beginning, and there- 
fore, in a measure, held as a mere religious impression, 
and perhaps an unconscious one”’ (p. 323). So far, 
then, we have the theory that dogma has grown from 
the original revelation and is traceable back to it; 
but there is the significant fact that, between the 
original revelation and the dogma, an idea or im- 
pression is interpolated, produced by the revelation 
and in turn moulding and fashioning the dogma. The 
origin of the dogmatic system is not to be sought 
directly in the Scripture, but in the more fugitive 
and elusive sphere of impressions or ideas. The 
doctrine, so far, is the doctrine of a Scriptural deposit, 
containing “ implicitly ’ the subsequent development 
of a dogma ; but the drawing of dogmatic conclusions 
is immensely facilitated by the mediating term of the 
“ perhaps unconscious ” impression. 

But presently, without any warning, we are introduced 
to a quite different conception of the relation in which 
dogmatic development stands to the Scriptural deposit. 
We are told that the dogmatic system itself is begun 
in the Inspiration or Revelation of Scripture: ‘‘ Scrip- 
ture begins a series of developments which it does not 
finish.” We need not, therefore, expect to find 
“every separate doctrine of the Catholic doctrine in 
Scripture” (p. 335). ‘‘ The question at first sight 
occurs why such inspired statements (of Scripture) 
are not enough without further developments, but in 
truth, when reason has once been put on the investi- 
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gation, it cannot stop till it has finished it; one 
dogma creates another, by the same right by which 
it was itself created; the Scripture statements are 
sanctions as well as informants in the inquiry; they 
begin and they do not exhaust.” Scripture sanctions 
the rational development of dogma because it is itself 
the first stage in such a development. There is unity 
of life and the necessity of growth, and statements 
not to be found in the early stage will be found in 
the later; in such a position they will be just as 
valid and authoritative as the Scriptural statements 
out of which they have grown and by which they are 
thereby sanctioned. Such an argument is clearly an 
instance of the genetic theory, the theory of a real 
growth beyond and outside of the contents of the 
original deposit, and yet a justifiable growth because 
a process in which the deposit itself was a preliminary 
and undeveloped stage in the evolution of an identical 
idea. In this sense he observes that, “though the 
Christian mind reasons out a series of dogmatic state- 
ments, this it has ever done, and always must do, 
not from those statements taken in themselves as 
logical propositions, but as being itself enlightened 
and (as if) inhabited by that sacred impression which 
is prior to them. . . . For though the development 
of an idea is a deduction of proposition from proposi- 
tion, these propositions are ever formed in and round 
the idea itself (so to speak), and are in fact one and 
all only aspects of it” (p. 334). 

Thus Newman’s sermon gives us, mixed together, 
two quite distinct theories of development. In the 
first place, Scripture is presented to us as the datum 
which produces the inward idea, and, by means of 
the idea, the dogmatic system; and, in the second 
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place, as the earliest stage in the development of the 
dogmatic system itself. On the first view, it is the 
original deposit by which the dogmatic system must 
be tested ; on the second, it is the earliest outgrowth 
of the development itself. On the first view, Scrip- 
tural Revelation produces the idea or vision; on the 
second, it is an elementary part of the dogmatic 
system which the idea produces. 

Thus, where a doctrine cannot readily be recognized 
in Scripture considered as the depositum fidei, it is 
easy to take the other view, and say, ‘‘ Why should 
you look for it there? Scripture is only the early 
stage of a dogmatic growth which the formative 
idea produces. The idea, which was working un- 
consciously in Scripture, woke to a full revelation of 
itself in later expressions which it put forth.” In 
other words, where the Idea is interpolated between the 
Deposit and the Dogma—-so that the order is Deposit, 
Idea, Dogma—it is possible either to identify Idea 
and Dogma, and develop them from the Scriptural 
Deposit ; or, in the many cases where this does not 
appear feasible, to identify the Deposit and Dogma, 
and develop them from the creative working of the 
Idea. The exigencies of apologetic will suggest some- 
times the former, and sometimes the latter line of 
argument. 

And, further, (c) a suggestion is made, though some- 
what tentatively, that doctrinal development may not 
be a deductive inference from the past at all, but an 
induction from present-day observation and experi- 
ence. Such theological ideas as those of the Trinity 
are “impressions of Objects.’ “As God is one, so 
the impression which He gives of Himself is one; it 
is not a thing of parts; it is not a system; nor is it 
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anything imperfect, and needing a counterpart. It 
is the vision of an Object”’ (p. 330). ‘‘ This may be 
fitly compared to the impressions made on us through 
the senses. Material objects are whole and individual ; 
and the impressions which they make on the mind... 
integral and one. And in like manner the ideas which 
we are granted of Divine Objects under the Gospel . . . 
answer to the originals as far as this, that they are 
whole, indivisible, substantial, and may be called 
real, as being images of what is real”’ (p. 330). In 
such a case theological dogma, like physical science, 
will be framed through inductive processes of observa- 
tion and comparison. In each case there is a per- 
manent object, from which impressions are received ; 
in each case we have continual access to the object 
itself; and such access to the object enables us to 
test the accuracy of our impressions, and revise (if 
necessary) the inductions which we make from them. 
This principle is clearly expressed on p. 328: “ Surely, 
if Almighty God is ever one and the same, and is re- 
vealed to us as one and the same, the true inward 
impression of Him, made on the recipient of the 
revelation, must be one and the same; and since 
human nature proceeds upon fixed laws, the state- 
ment of that impression must be one and the same, 
so that we may as well say that there are two Gods 
as two Creeds.”’ 

Now it is clear that if this point of view can be 
developed, Theology will take its place as an induc- 
tive science, verifying its conclusions, not by inference 
from a past revelation, but by observations and experi- 
ments focussed on a present object. Why go back to 
the past at all, either in the form of a “ deposit ” or of 
a “germ,” when there is to-day a living ‘‘ Object ” 
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yielding impressions of Himself, which impressions 
have merely to be scientifically stated in order to form 
a Creed which will be “one and the same” for all 
intelligent thinkers ? 

But this attractive and dazzling idea cannot be 
carried out, because, as Newman admits, we have no 
direct or immediate organ of perception in the case of 
spiritual objects corresponding to the organs of sense 
in the case of material objects (p. 333). Itis the organs 
of sense which make possible the observations and 
experiments of inductive science; and the absence 
of any analogous organ in the possession of theology 
makes it impossible for theology to exhibit impressions 
which are “‘ one and the same”’ for all, and which 
must yield “‘ one and the same Creed ”’ when scienti- 
fically combined. 

Having no direct or immediate organ of spiritual 
perception, we can only receive “religious impres- 
sions’ through channels which are either precarious 
or indirect, and which in either case are very different 
from the organs of sense which science has at its dis- 
posal. “Inspiration may be a gift of this kind to 
those who have been favoured with it; nor would it 
be safe to deny to the illuminating grace of Baptism 
a power at least of putting the mind into a capacity 
of receiving impressions ; but the former of these is 
not ordinary, and both are supernatural.’’ Apart 
from these we have such “‘ secondary means”’ as the 
study of Scripture, intercourse with people who are 
“in possession of the sacred ideas,’ the study of 
Theology, “a continual round of devotion,’ or the 
working of a ‘‘ keen faith” (p. 333). But these secon- 
dary means are all rooted in the dogmatic system 
itself, and cannot therefore be means of arriving at 
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the dogmatic system. Religious impressions depend 
on the Creed, instead of the Creed depending on 
religious impressions; the method, after all, must 
be one of deductive, not of inductive, inference; in 
developing religious truth we must go back to the 
original revelation and to the creeds in which the 
original impressions are perpetuated. 

One could wish that Newman had pursued this last 
suggestion further; for it is nothing else than the 
momentous question, How far can we have first-hand 
experience of spiritual realities? or, Is mysticism 
possible ? He suggests, indeed, that a “great sight ”’ 
is vouchsafed to every Christian, and that he must 
try to express himself about it (p. 327). But if we 
ask how that great sight comes, we are merely referred, 
as has just been pointed out, to Inspiration, Sacra- 
mental grace, and the Creeds, the whole emphasis 
finally being laid on the last. It is, indeed, added that 
the Creed is itself formed under the enlightening in- 
fluence of the “ sacred impression” (p. 334) ; but this 
does not mean much, in view of the previous admission 
that we have no organ for the reception of such im- 
pressions ; and though it may be suggested vaguely 
that the impression causes the Creed, the whole trend 
of the argument goes to show that it is the Creed that 
causes the impression. 

The problem, then, of the nature and validity of 
mystical experience, and its influence on the formation 
of doctrine—a problem which is becoming of such 
importance to-day—is not dealt with systematically 
by Newman; but it could not be altogether ignored 
by such an acute and candid mind, and accordingly 
finds a place in his sermon, mixed up inextricably with 
two other theories of the development of doctrine. 
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The dangers which beset these speculations, and the 
consequences to which they point, may be illustrated 
by the position assumed by Father Tyrrell. Tyrrell 
not only expounds and criticizes Newman, but himself 
“develops”? one side of the latter’s development 
theory. Newman, as we have seen, recognizes. and 
sanctions (alongside of other views) the view of Scrip- 
ture as a first stage in the development of doctrine. Such 
a view obviously belongs to the “‘ genetic ” or “ germ” 
philosophy, in which the emphasis is laid on unity of 
life rather than on identity of doctrine, as that which 
connects present-day dogma with the faith of the 
primitive age. Now by Newman himself such a view 
could be handled without immediate disaster ; he be- 
lieved the development of doctrine to be both neces- 
sary and infallible in all its stages; if, therefore, the 
Scriptural revelation takes its place within the process 
of development, it can do so without ceasing to be 
necessarily and infallibly true. But with Tyrrell 
things were very different. He saw that the huge 
and increasing “corpus”? of dogma contained many 
statements which were untrue; the development of 
dogma therefore was not infallible, but simply a part 
of the chequered course of human speculation, subject 
to the errors and limitations to which such speculation 
is always liable ; and since Scripture is just an elemen- 
tary stage in the process of speculative development, 
it is no more infallible than any other stage. But 
behind the whole of the body of ‘ Theology,” or 
developing and fallible human speculation, there lies 
a “revelation,” symbolically and mystically com- 
municated to the first generation of Christians. This 
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revelation is not the Scripture record, since that has 
already been corrupted by speculation and is bound 
to the wheel of development ; it can only be described 
as an impalpable religious experience of which little 
or nothing can be predicated. Such experience is the 
life and substance of religion; it is committed to no 
perilous statements in matters of science or history ; 
in fact, it never ‘‘ materializes’”’ sufficiently to make 
any statement definite enough to be controverted ; 
but under its influence men try to express themselves 
concerning it in Creeds and definitions; all such 
expressions remain fallible and subject to revision, 
whilst above them all there floats the rosy cloud of 
revelation which has given the impulse to their crea- 
tion, and will in due time stimulate men to destroy 
them and substitute others in their place. 

Of such a theory one can only say that it makes 
any definite faith impossible. It is Roman enough to 
refuse to discriminate between true and false lines of 
doctrinal development, but not sufficiently Roman to 
accept the unanalysed development as infallible. The 
development cannot be justified on the ground of 
identity, by being traced back to the ‘‘ implicit ” faith 
of the early Church, since Tyrrell has triumphant 
evidence that it has gone immensely beyond the con- 
tent of the original deposit. Nor can the unity of a 
divine life be pressed into its service, since the life is 
not divine, but is merely a shifting and variable de- 
velopment of human speculation. 

A commoner type of modernism is that which re- 
fuses to accept the Gospel ¥évélation as permanent 
and final merely from a nervous dread of being bound 
to a dead past, and of being called upon to abandon the 
principle of “ progress”’ in religion. ‘ Our old theo- 
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logians confined Christian revelation to the limits of 
the Apostolic age: this revelation, they said, ceased 
after the composition of the sacred writings. It 
follows that knowledge and Christian piety must be 
engaged in a continual pilgrimage towards the golden 
age lying behind us; this conscious, deliberate return 
constitutes all our progress,’’ etc.* 

So, in order to escape this stagnation or retrogres- 
sion, we are invited to concentrate our attention on 
the work of the indwelling Spirit rather than on that 
of the historical Jesus—in fact, to regard the revela- 
tion of Jesus as one phase or aspect in the evolution 
of the Spirit ; whilst the evolution of the Spirit proves 
on examination to be nothing more than the developing 
course of human thought and speculation, and religion 
ceases to be a revelation at all, and becomes a subor- 
dinate branch of humane letters. Of course if that 
is the sort of religion people want, it is easily obtained, 
but they would do well to avoid the use of the word 
“ revelation’ in such a context. A divine revelation, 
as distinct from the development of human culture, 
or from a vague sentiment of things divine, implies an 
authoritative declaration about God; and such a de- 
claration must have been delivered at some particular 
time and place. We hold that it was made in the life 
and teaching of Jesus Christ. If this is so, the teach- 
ing and life of Jesus Christ have a position sui generis 
in the history of the world. This revelation will, 
indeed, be progressively interpreted by the Spirit sent 
down from heaven to meet the needs and solve the 
problems of successive ages; but it is the key to the 
future just because it is true to the past ; it can guide 
men’s steps and strengthen their hearts just because 


1 Hibbert Journal, October 1913, P. 70 
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it is a communication of grace and truth made by God 
to man in Jesus Christ. If we are to think clearly, we 
had better recognize that a ‘‘ revelation” is something 
that comes from above, and that a definite message 
from above, whenever it comes, is as authoritative 
and permanent as God who sent it. We may refuse 
to recognize or accept it onsuch terms; but it is better 
to reject it openly than to give it a crooked interpre- 
tation. 

For an ordinary Christian, then, the Gospel reve- 
lation is something final and unique, because it is 
an authoritative revelation which God makes about 
Himself. It is not the initial stage of a course of philo- 
sophy, whether such philosophy be looked upon as 
infallible and divine, or whether it be regarded as 
human and liable to error. The work of the Holy 
Ghost is to safeguard it in its unique transcendency, 
whilst translating and applying it to the needs of men 
as far as their pride and perversity permit. 

We have considered various theories of the develop- 

__ment of doctrine, and have recognized in the most 
prominent of them the dominant conception of an 
individual organism. The dogmatic system is pre- 
sented to us as a substantial living Idea, which grows 
and expands and feeds in a given environment, as- 
similating or rejecting neighbouring ideas; modify- 
ing and in turn modified by its surroundings ; driving 
its roots deeper and wider; incorporating into itself 
the speculations of science and philosophy, and making 
them auxiliary departments of its own exuberant life ; 
growing far beyond any similarity to its earliest be- 
ginning, and yet claiming the closest relationship to 
that earliest beginning in virtue of an identical life 
which runs all through the development, and enables 
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us to view the luxuriant product of to-day as the 
necessary and legitimate outcome of the earliest germ. 
If we choose to invest the whole process with the 
character of infallibility, such a theory justifies belief 
in the whole complicated doctrinal system of modern 
Rome. In fact, it becomes positively embarrassing 
in its exuberant orthodoxy, since it insists that every 
casual or alien element which has been drawn into the 
life of the organism is an essential part of it and is 
invested with its divine inerrancy. 

If, on the other hand, we regard the whole com- 
plicated growth as a growth of human thought and 
speculation, the development will still be regarded as a 
natural or even necessary evolution from the original 
germ, but it will lack any divine or infallible character ; 
it will be not from heaven, but of man. The former 
is very much the position of Newman, the latter that 
of Tyrrell.* 

The whole underlying conception of the nature of 
doctrinal development, in whichever direction it may 
be applied, is a good instance of the uncritical accept- 
ance of the “organism” idea. Biology expounds 
with brilliant success the processes of growth and modi- 
fication of structure in the case of animals and plants, 
the influence of environment, the continuity of de- 
velopment from a primitive germ, together with the 
changes which have marked that development and the 


1 Tyrrell admits (Scylla and Charybdis, p. 107) that he con- 
founded biological and spiritual development. His essay, ‘‘ Semper 
Eadem,” in that book certainly illustrates this (see especially p. 115, 
where he meets the false theory of doctrinal infallibility with what 
he regards as the é¢rue theory of organic development). In matter 
of fact the theory of organic development is not the true theory of 
scientific advance; and, on the other hand, it was accepted by 
Roman theologians in the cause of the dogma of infallibility. 
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novelties which it has introduced; and categories 
and presuppositions, legitimate and appropriate in 
that particular sphere, have been transferred without 
examination or criticism to the sphere of intellectual 
belief. Of course there is such a thing as the develop- 
ment of intellectual beliefs ; this is implied in the mere 
fact that every creed or philosophy has its history, 
in which a certain unity of type is accompanied by 
much diversity of detail; and it is possible to form 
certain generalizations as to the order in which one 
stage succeeds another. But a development which 
is due to the rational and conscious co-operation, or 
conflict, of a multitude of distinct individuals is utterly 
distinct from the blind necessity which evolves the 
oak from the acorn, or the human body from the proto- 
plasmic cell; and the distinction of subject-matter 
demands a difference in the methods of inquiry. In 
the Bible, the Church is often compared to an organism, 
but this is always done in order to emphasize some 
one particular point, and does not imply that the 
radical difference between the two orders of existence 
is ignored or denied. S. Paulhas a celebrated passage 
in which he deals with the relation of various ‘‘ mem- 
bers’ to each other in the “ body”’ of the Church. 
The principle which he has in view is that of “‘ unity 
in diversity,’ or of the co-operation of different types 
and temperaments for the common good of the whole. 
He emphatically does not mean that the members are 
to conform themselves literally to the flesh-and-blood 
position of portions of an organism; if they did, no 
co-operation would be possible, because there would 
be no consciousness or freedom in their relations to 
each other. And so, too, when our Lord says, “I 
am the vine, and ye are the branches,’ He means that 
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apart from relationship to Him we can do nothing ; 
He does not mean that this relationship is to be a blind 
and unconscious one. 

And as soon as we recognize that the development 
of the faith is due to the co-operation of a multitude 
of rational individuals, we see at once that such ex- 
pressions as “necessity,” irreformability,” ‘‘ securus 
judicat orbis’’ (which is the same as “ survival of the 
fittest’) are entirely out of place. Rational indi- 
viduals are free, in every age, in matters of the faith ; 
they accept it or modify it with their eyesopen. Again, 
they can recognize flaws in their own workmanship, 
or in that of their fathers, and can reform such flaws. 
Also, they can see the difference between a Church 
and a cabbage patch, and will not confuse size with 
spirituality, or numbers with intelligence. 

It is indeed a blessed truth that individual members 
of the Church are not left entirely to themselves, but 
are guided by the Holy Ghost. We will consider in a 
moment some characteristics of this guidance, only 
insisting here that it cannot be held to deprive indi- 
viduals of their capacity of free and conscious co- 
operation, and of deliberate and painful search after 
truth. 

In the meanwhile there is another point to be noticed 
in the Roman theory of development. When the doc- 
trinal system is conceived as an independent entity, 
developing according to its own independent laws, it 
becomes one-sided and abstract in character. In real 
life our beliefs are combined with our affections and 
our will; and religion is a concrete fact comprehend- 
ing them all in inseparable union. And the affections 
and the will influence our belief, humanizing it, and 
expressing it in terms of life and action. As thus 
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expressed it ceases to be a logical system of encyclo- 
pedic complexion, furnishing a cut-and-dried answer 
to every question which the inquisitive intellect chooses 
to propound; it becomes, rather, a golden treasury 
of essential truths, sufficient to guide the will and 
enkindle the affections ; and so plays its part as one 
element in that way of life which we call religion. But 
once divorce this factor of religion from the other 
factors which accompany it in real life, and you com- 
pletely change its character and destroy its usefulness. 
Once exalt belief into an independent system, once 
regard it as an independent organism with distinct 
and separate laws of development, and its growth will 
be a rank, unhealthy, and even noxious thing. Being 
exclusively doctrinal, it will insist on being compre- 
hensively doctrinal; it will not dare to confess ignor- 
ance on any subject, but will go on for ever evolving 
statements and inferring conclusions which have no 
basis in fact and no bearing on religion. There are 
many details as to the state of the departed, and as to 
the punishment of forgiven sin, which we neither know 
nor need to know ; nevertheless, we are promptly pro- 
vided with a vast theoretical construction, subdivided 
and scheduled and tabulated with logical precision. 

It is true that alongside the ponderous tomes of 
Dogma, the affections and the will have recognition 
given to them in treatises on Mystical and Ascetic 
theology ; but the departments are kept distinct, in- 
stead of being allowed to interpenetrate each other in 
the unity of the Christian life. If such interpenetration 
were permitted, some doctrinal developments would 
have been estopped as unprofitable and unreal, whilst 
others would have been modified and enriched by con- 
tributions from the side of the heart and will. 
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In other words, doctrine ought to develop, not in a 
straight line, but in ascending coils or spirals (like those 
of a corkscrew); every curve should embrace and 
comprehend a certain response from the volitional 
and affective nature ; and only on condition of this re- 
sponse being enveloped and secured should a further 
doctrinal ascent be made. By the spiral motion we 
do not advance from one doctrine to another until 
the practical accompaniments and implications of the 
earlier one have been grasped.* 

Further, by employing this process we recognize 
that our object in formulating doctrine is not specu- 
lative truth for its own sake, but speculative truth as 
one element, and that not quite the highest, in the 
concrete unity of the Christian life. We are to know 
God, not simply for the sake of the knowledge, but in 
order that we may love and serve Him; and know 
Him just enough to enable us to love and serve 
Him. 

These, then, are the two main objections to the 
theories of development which we have been con- 
sidering: first, they ignore or deny the free action of 
individuals, and substitute for it a single living, sub- 
stantiated Idea, which has nothing to do with truth 
or falsehood; secondly, this Idea is an abstraction ; 
it represents the logical faculty isolated from the other 
faculties which are united with it in the human per- 
sonality, and which co-operate with it in the building 
up of a religious faith. In other words, we are pre- 
sented with a single intellectwalist monstrosity in place 

1 “ Quandoque quasi in gyrum speculatio nostra inducitur, dum 
unicuique rei quae sunt cum multis communia considerantur.” 
In such cases it is our custom “ circumstantia vel coherentia 
cujusque rei curiosa prelustratione circumspicere.’”’—Richard of 
S, Victor, Benjamin Major, i, 5. 
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of a multitude of individuals endowed with affections, 
will, and a reasoning capacity. 

We believe, on the contrary, that the formation of 
doctrine is due to the free and conscious action of these - 
individual personalities, guided but not overborne by 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. The individuality 
of the individual remains, and often exhibits itself in 
the forms of wilfulness, jealousy, lust of power, ignor- 
ance, impatience, and other disturbing forces. And 
when such individuals work together in the aggregate, as 
is especially the case in Church life, we have also the 
peculiar defects which belong to all such concerted 
action: the contagion of passion and prejudice, the 
dominance of a crude, one-sided notion, such as is 
alone capable of swaying the minds of a multitude, 
and the consequent abeyance of sound judgment and 
spiritual discernment. All these facts are incidental 
to human personality, and are only to be expected 
from the joint action of such personalities. They 
give rise to much error, sometimes disastrous and 
long continued, and only to be partially and painfully 
corrected in future ages. And, moreover, when they 
are corrected, the correction comes more often from 
the side of spiritual experience, from the expostulation 
of the affections and the will, than from the teaching 
faculty itself. The advance and purification of doc- 
trine is not the intellectual amendment of a defective 
inference, but the renewed uplifting of the whole 
personality to God. And the Holy Spirit guides the 
Church into truth by thus influencing and inspiring 
the complete personality of its members, especially 
in its deeper and more spiritual capacities ; or, more 
shortly, by bringing them into union with Christ as 
the source of all truth and goodness. 
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If then, in the light of these considerations, we i 
What is the Truth, and where is it to be found? the 
only ultimate answer is, The Truth is Christ, the Wis- 
dom and Word of the Father ; in whom all the fullness 
of the Godhead dwells ; and who in His turn dwells in 
us through the Spirit ; and who by His indwelling life 
gives light to the soul that receives Him. Religious 
truth is not an organic growth, nor a system of philo- 
sophy, nor an encyclopedia of useful information, nor 
an ancestral prejudice, nor a poetical reverie, but the 
experience of a spiritual fact, the recognition of a 
spiritual presence. As presented in the Christian 
Church, it is not a bludgeon for beating down opposi- 
tion, but a magnet attracting pure hearts and receptive 
minds. 

But, it will be objected, we have here no test of the 
truth of particular doctrines ; nothing to tell us whether 
we are to accept the doctrine of the Trinity, of Sacra- 
mental grace, of Purgatory, or Private Judgment, or 
the authority of the Pope. 


The answer is, that the Christ who manifests Himself | 


in our lives manifested Himself also in a particular 
human life in which He was incarnate, and that the 
witness which He bore to divine things in that human 
life is the complement and the criterion of the witness 
which He is bearing in ourselves. The Revelation 
given in His life and teaching is alike the foundation 
and the test of all spiritual experience and of all dog- 
matic statement. It is not a germ or early stage of 
religious speculation carried forward into, and super- 
seded by, the fuller and more developed stages which 
follow; it is rather the permanent basis on which 


1 
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successive structures of gold, silver, precious stones, 
wood, hay, stubble may be built, each of them to be 
tested by fire, some abiding and others being burnt.t 
And the doctrines given in that basal Revelation will 
thus be the test of the revelation made in the heart of 
Christians, and also of the theological constructions of 
human reason? Other doctrines will range themselves 
as more or less authoritative in proportion to the evi- 
dence which they adduce for themselves in that life 
and teaching ; some we shall believe, and find satis- 
faction in believing, without holding that they must 
of necessity be believed by all men; others will be 
regarded as pious opinions which have not been verified 
or disproved by Scripture, and which we shall be in- 
clined to approve or reject according as they are har- 
monious or discordant to the testimony of our hearts. 

Such a conception of religious truth will fall far short 
of a system of cast-iron infallibility, which regards as 
absolutely and equally true all doctrines which have 
survived, however different they may be in their 
quality and their attestation; but we believe it to 
be truer to the essential character of religious belief, 
which is just one aspect of a spiritual life derived from 
Christ, experienced by individual men, and fostered 
by the Holy Ghost. 

And just as religious belief is an aspect of religious 
life, so unity of teaching must depend on unity of life. 

twtCor, iii, 12. 

* “ Even if you think you have been taken up into that high 
mountain apart, even if you think that you see Christ transfigured, 
do not be too ready to believe anything you see in Him or hear 
from Him, unless Moses and Elias run to meet Him, I hold all 
truth in suspicion which the authority of the. Scriptures does not 
confirm, nor do I receive Christ in His clarification unless Moses 


and Elias are talking with Him.”—Richard of S. Victor ; quoted 
by Gardner, Cell of Self-knowledge, p, xv, 


% 
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The Church will only teach the same faith when the 
Church is united in a single life. What, then, do we 
mean by the unity of the Church’s life ? We mean, 
primarily, a unity of origin in Christ, from whom it 
is all derived; all baptized people have been incor- 
porated into the life of Christ, and therefore into the 
life of the Church. But this unity of life requires also 
a unity of organization, by which the fellowship of 
Christians with each other shall be manifested and 
affirmed, and the grace of God dispensed with security 
and order. The third unity, the unity of faith, will 
only be fully attained when the inward unity of the 
baptized has been accepted and has been translated 
into the outward unity of the Society; it will be in 
and through the life of the Church that her faith will 
grow to completion. 

As long as Christendom is rent asunder, each frag- 
ment will pursue the line of least resistance, i.e. will 
emphasize the supreme importance of that which is 
most congenial to its temperament—a proceeding which 
is directly contrary to the spirit of Catholicity ; and 
this one-sided development of Church life will be 
accompanied by an equally one-sided course of in- 
struction. Authority, Licence, Respectability, or 
whatever the vital principle of each aggregate may be, 
will be faithfully reflected in its teaching ; and neither 
the life nor the teaching will be those of the Catholic 
Church. But when the fragments come together, 
bone to his bone, and are clothed with the flesh and 
blood of sympathy, forbearance, and love, the Spirit 
will breathe upon them, and there will be a teaching 
Church once more, in which the essential counsel of 
God will be delivered in due order and proportion. 

In the meantime it may help forward the cause of 
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reunion if we are always reminding ourselves and others 
that the cognitive, the affective, and the conative 
aspects must be united in religion as they are in all 
conscious life; that the cognitive, or doctrinal aspect 
of religion depends for its position on its relationship 
to the others; and that in proportion as we give due 
prominence to the others, to the affective element or 
“love,” and to the conative element or ‘‘ works,’ we 
shall tend to come together in a common life, and 
thereby be enabled to unify the cognitive element or 
“‘ faith.’ We are, in fact, to meet the difficulties of 
divergent belief, not so much by the frontal attack, 
which is controversy, as by getting above and beyond 
them on the devotional heights of the Christian life. 
f We are to understand that prayer, together with the 
works that flow from prayer, is the essential part of 
religion, and that faith is necessary as a means of 
prayer. This does not imply that prayer dictates the 
faith, that the lex ovandi is the lex credendi, thatethe 
cognitive..element..is merged and: lost -in»the* affective 
and the.conative; on the contrary, the affections-and 
the. will..can; only ‘be*set in motion by the. messageof 
‘faith. But it does mean that faith is to be regarded 
as leading up to and issuing in prayer, not prayer as 
an incidental duty which flows from faith. ‘“‘ We 
must believe rightly in order that we may pray well” 
must be our principle rather than ‘‘ We must pray to 
, God because we believe in Him” ; credo ut orem rather 
\than credo, ergo oro. And if prayer and the works 
which it prompts are really our objective, we have at 
once a link of connexion with other Christians. We 
all pray; and we can take counsel together as to the 
means of making our prayers more real and effective. 
If, in such conference, we present the doctrine of the 
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Real Presence from the point of view of its effects on 
prayer, and the doctrine of the Apostolic succession in 
its relation to the Sacrament, we shall be far more 
likely to win people to the acceptance of these beliefs 
than by making them the theme of doctrinal contro- 
versy. Of course they have their intellectual attesta- 
tion, which is valuable and indispensable; but their 
ultimate significance and value lie in their devotional 
and practical bearings. And, on the other hand, we 
shall not only be able, acting in this spirit, to make 
acceptable contribution to the common stock of 
Christian life and experience, but shall welcome con- 
tributions made to it by others. We shall appreciate, 
and try to imitate, the affective enthusiasm of the 
Salvation Army, and the conative skill in organization 
of the Wesleyans, and on the cognitive side shall grate- 
fully acknowledge the Roman Church’s unfailing sense 
of the supernatural and of the reality of Sacramental 
grace. The Christian life as a whole will be a sort of 
testing-ground for doctrines, as it is for enthusiasms 
and for policies; each item, whether it comes from 
the side of faith or of love or of works, will have to 
adapt itself to the whole of its environment ; each 
doctrinal item which can grow under these conditions, 
and can also satisfy the canons of intellectual criticism, 
will be welcomed and accepted ; and a body of doc- 
trinal truth will be developed, which will speak not as 
the scribes of controversy, but with the authority of 
the whole Christian life, and of Christ Himself present 
therein. Then there will be a united Church, which 
will live the Christian life, thus made up of consentient 
elements ; and the unity of the Church will be reflected 
in the unity of its teaching. May “ our good Lord 
the Holy Ghost ” vouchsafe to give us, on our repent- 
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ance, His gift of unity, manifold in blessings ; not the 
least of which blessings will be that “all thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the 
peace of thy children.” 1 


1 Tsaiah liv. 13. 
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IV 
PER CRUCEM 


4 are last paper was concerned with the dangers which 

beset a development of doctrine. Doctrine is the 
intellectual expression of religion ; it is the skeleton of 
rational fact which is intended to be clothed with the 
flesh and blood of affection and set in motion by the 
power of the will ; isolated from these, it is an inhuman 
and rather ghastly thing. Its verification, which 
ought to be sought largely in the answering testimony 
of the Christian life, is sought in the intellectualist 
dogma of infallibility ; this infallibility is construed 
to include all matters which bear, even indirectly, 
on the faith; and the hopeless attempt is made to 
identify this swollen cyclopedia of speculation with 
the faith once delivered to the Saints. Leaving this 
one-sided development of the rational aspect of reli- 
gion, let us turn to another element, the element of 
moral and spiritual discipline, which must not only 
accompany but interpenetrate belief, if religion is to 
have health and reality for us creatures of a composite 
nature. 


} 


For a Christian, growth in religion is growth in his 
personal relations with Christ. He will be growing 
87 
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in religion if he is becoming able to speak to Christ 
with less reserve, and to spend more time in His com- 
pany; if he resents dishonour to Christ more than 
dishonour to himself ; if he works for Christ, and not 
for his own credit and reputation ; if he refuses to rest 
whilst any obstacle remains to keep him away from 
Christ ; if, consequently, he is getting to hate sin 
more than anything else in the world. 

Growth in religion, then, is not the same as growth 
in theology. Theology deals with religion on its in- 
tellectual side; it deals with our knowledge of God 
as one special department of knowledge ; it elaborates 
this particular department of knowledge, defends it 
and shows its reasonableness, and defines its relation 
to other departments. But, then, religion is not merely 
intellectual: it is not merely knowledge; it is the 
attitude of our whole personality to the Person of God . 
it is the response, above all, of our love to the revela- 
tion of His love. It concerns our reason, our will, and 
affections—especially the last; but theology only 
looks at it under its rational aspect. So far, religion 
differs from knowledge in being fuller and richer, more 
complex and manifold in its relationship to its object. 
It is move than ordinary knowledge, inasmuch as it 
recognizes and employs the whole of our nature in its 
quest for God. And, on the other hand, this greater 
richness and complexity is an embarrassment to reli- 
gion when it tries to express itself as a branch of 
knowledge. It is Jess than ordinary knowledge, inas- 
much as the machinery of the intellect is ill adapted 
to giving expression to spiritual truths. It can hint 
at the existence of such realities by the use of gross 
material metaphors, but it cannot produce a rational 
knowledge of them in the sense that it can produce a 
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rational knowledge of plants or planets. A man might 
as well try to express his love for his mother in a series 
of syllogisms as to express his religion in the moulds of 
science. Theological science is useful, then, in defend- 
ing the rational outworks of religion, its historical 
credentials, and so forth; but its inner essence of love 
and service is too subtle a thing to be caught in the 
meshes of that net. So S. Theresa says: ‘‘ The less 
I understand, the more I believe. The longer I live, 
the greater is my faith.” Faith grows out of life. 
And, again, “It is good for theologians to study these 
things, for they have to defend the faith by their 
knowledge ; it is enough for us to receive those lights 
from God which He chooses to give us.’’? 

So the teaching of theology cannot produce a per- 
sonal intimacy with God; and it is just in this personal 
intimacy that religion consists. If we are not ad- 
vancing in this personal intimacy, our religion will 
either crystallize into theology, and theology will 
become increasingly a branch of philosophical or 
literary culture; or else it will transform itself into 
moral sentiment or social service according as the 
feelings or the will are more strongly developed. And 
in becoming any of these excellent things (for culture, 
moral feeling, and social service are all excellent) it 
will proportionately cease to be religion. Religion is 
not any of these things, though it is, and ought to be, 
closely bound up with them. The culture and morals 
and philanthropy of a religious man will be different 
from those of other men—and this difference will con- 
stitute the very “ prick and point” of religion itself. 
For the religious man, they are the ladders by which 
he ascends to God and descends from God—the avenue 


1 Life, by a Carmelite Nun, p. 569. 
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by which he approaches God, and by which he is carry- 
ing back to the world some message with which God 
has charged him. God is not, at least for him, a mere 
ceremonious expression for human ideals of culture or 
morals or philanthropy. God is a real Person, to be 
known and loved and served; and fragments, coarse 
and material fragments, of this devotion to God will 
make their appearance as culture or morals or philan- 
thropy; but all such fragments will, if attentively 
studied, be found to be stamped and sealed with marks 
of their supernatural origin, like a fragment of iron- 
stone seared by the lightning. His culture is his effort 
to see God everywhere, as “‘ the Infinite Truth in which 
all other truths are contained’”’; his morality is his 
purification of body and soul for communion with 
God ; his philanthropy is his love of his fellow-creatures 
as God’s children, and his burning desire that God may 
be glorified in them. And growth in religion is a pro- 
cess by which God takes possession of all these spheres 
of knowledge and love, and so draws nearer in personal 
intimacy to us. First, they point away beyond them- 
selves to God as the only possible source of their 
mysterious greatness; and then they become modes 
in which God reveals something of Himself to men. 
And this revelation is made perfectly in Christ. 
Through Christ the Godhead is manifested to human 
capacities of apprehension, and along the several lines of 
apprehension which have been described. Knowledge, 
morals, philanthropy flowout from Christ ; but Heismore 
than any or all of them; and Religion is intimacy with 
Christ Himself, who is their source and substance and 
perfection ; Christ as a Person who exhibits these quali- 
ties in the manifestation of His personal life, not Christ 
as a mere impersonal title for the qualities themselves. 
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Once more, then, religion is personal intimacy with 
Christ, and growth in religion is growth in that in- 
timacy. When this fact is once understood, we know 
where we are and what we have to aim at, and all sorts 
of impediments fall away. The slavery to habit and 
convention is abolished in favour of a more free and 
natural relationship. We are no longer like an. old 
horse with blinkers on, proceeding at a uniform jog- 
trot along a uniform high-road, cheered by the pro- 
spect of uniform rations at each day’s end. We 
become rather—if we have sufficient humility to brook 
the comparison—like the wild ass described in the 
book of Job, who is sent out free, with bands loosed ; 
who scorns the multitude of the city, and regards not 
the crying of the driver ; who roams through the wil- 


derness, and ranges over the mountains, and searches , 


after every green thing! If it is Christ whom we want, * tf 


we shall follow Him wherever we can catch a glimpse 
of His presence or an echo of his voice, without being 
fettered by stereotyped modes of expression or approach. 

Again, we are delivered from partial and one-sided 
developments ; from the harsh austerity of the moralist, 
with its tendency to narrow and uncharitable criticism ; 
from professional philanthropy, with its cut-and-dried 
maxims and its liability to fussy self-assertion ; from 
the airs and graces of the man of culture, and his con- 
tempt for the Philistinism of the uneducated. 

The personal life of Christ transcends and combines 
and purifies all these modes of energy by uniting them 
to each other in Himself ; and in union, growing union, 
intimacy with that life we gain the freshness and 
variety, the charity and strength, the sanity and in- 
sight, which keep our own life wholesome and religious. 

1 Job xxxix, 5-8. 
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Now the nature of religion, touched on above, and 
its distinctness from other things, is shown very strik- 
ingly in the fact that religion, unlike them, can only 
be approached in a spirit of penitence and self-humilia- 
tion. This spirit is, in fact, the constant characteristic 
of religion; it is only deepened and strengthened in 
the process of religious growth. Such a fact would 
be inexplicable if religion were merely a branch of 
““humaner letters’? or a synonym for philanthropic 
action; we do not look for humility in ‘ Gigadibs 
the literary man,” nor are we surprised at its absence 
in a Social Democrat or, perhaps, in a Charity Organ- 
iser; but we feel that it is a natural and reasonable 
thing if religion is union with God, and that it is a 
necessary and inevitable thing if that God is Christ 
Crucified. The mingled glory and shame of the 
Cross—the glory of a God dying for men, and the 
shame of men’s sins for which He died—that is the 
twofold root of a Christian’s self-humiliation. He 
humbles himself in the presence of that which is 
supremely great; he humbles himself at the revela- 
tion of his own littleness, meanness, and filthiness ; 
he humbles himself with a humility which is made up 
of wonder, gratitude, and self-contempt. He sees in- 
stinctively that Calvary must be for him the Mount 
of Ascension towards God; that he can only escape 
from his own mean, dirty little life by getting into 
some vital relationship with the Crucified; that} in- 
timacy with Christ must begin, for the sinner, by 
being a fellowship with His sufferings. And, indeed, 
there is no other way. As no man can come to the 
Father but by Christ, so no man can come to Christ 
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but by the path of those sufferings by which He put 
Himself on the level of sinners.. The Cross is the 
doorway through which he must pas | ut this is a 
“hard saying,” and people have madé many efforts 
to get round it. Sometimes they maintain, with the 
Free Brethren of the Fourteenth Century, that they 
are so completely emancipated from sin that they can 
omit the Cross and go straight to Christ Glorified. 
Sometimes they argue, with the materialism of to-day, 
that there is no such thing as sin, and therefore no 
occasion for the Cross. In the former case spiritual 
pride, and in the latter the pride of the flesh, deny the 
reality of sin, in order to escape the claims of the Cross. 
Or, again, certain Protestants tell us that the way of 
the Cross is only faith in the Crucified ; that we have 
but to believe that Christ died for us, and in that belief 
the significance of the Cross is exhausted. Such a 
notion that religion consists in a rational belief is 
the ‘‘ intellectualist ’’ heresy which confounds religion 
with theology. It is certainly curious that S. Paul’s 
name should ever have been invoked on behalf of such 
a theory, since S. Paul’s doctrine of the Cross is that 
we are not only to believe in it, but to experience it. 
“Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with 
Him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin’’; ‘‘ If we be dead 
with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with 
Him”; “I am crucified with Christ”; ‘‘ Always 
bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus.” These passages, which contain the very 
pith of S. Paul’s teaching, clear the ground, and lay 
down the principle that to enter into, to share, to 
experience Christ’s sufferings, with the shame and 


1 Rom, vi. 6,8; Gal. ii, 20; 2 Cor. iv, 10, 
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ignominy therein involved, is the first step towards 
union with Him, and with the most high God through 
Him. 

The point is that Christ is here performing a great 
act of reparation on our behalf, and that we are to 
unite ourselves, by inward repentance and outward 
sufferings, to this action of His; so that it shall not 
be simply done by Him on our behalf, but by Him in 
us, and by us through Him. His act of reparation is 
mainly outward; since He was sinless, it could only 
consist in bearing the consequences of sin, doing pen- 
ance for sin in the endurance of the suffering which 
sin brings; and this vicarious penance is complete, 
being continued up to the end and crown of all suffer- 
ing, namely death. His penance is the utter abandon- 
ment, the complete surrender, the entire casting away 
of life itself, as the only sufficient satisfaction for sin. 

But our penitence is inward as well as outward, 
and more important in its inward than in its outward 
form. Its essence is real sorrow for sin and hatred 
of sin; and this must in itself be felt within, though 
it may be expressed and stimulated by outward pen- 
ance. 

Thus what corresponds to the abandonment of life 
—as the climax of outward suffering—in the case of 
our Lord, is the inward hatred of sin and the destruc- 
tion of sin in our own case. This inward sorrow 
wins forgiveness by being presented to the Father 
in union with the sufferings of Christ, through which 
it is deepened and strengthened and purified. ‘ So 
assist us with Thy most precious death, that being 
dead to the world, we may live only unto Thee.” 
Our penitence is assisted and perfected by being 
lifted up into union with Christ’s death, and, as thus 
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perfected, is presented as the ground of our forgive- 
ness. We are to be forgiven not merely because of 
His vicarious act of reparation, but also because of 
this fellowship of ours in His sufferings. We die with 
Him when our penitence is perfectly consummated in 
the destruction of sin, even as His penance was per- 
fected in that climax of self-appointed suffering which 
was His death. 

And our penitence wins forgiveness directly it is 
there ; and both the penitence and the forgiveness are 
rooted in Christ. We must try to simplify our ideas 
on this subject. We multiply and subdivide pro- 
cesses-in a rather bewildering way. We talk of 
claiming forgiveness on the ground of repentance, as 
though forgiveness were not essentially involved in 
the fact of repentance; we talk of repentance and 
forgiveness being followed by restoration, as though 
repentance and forgiveness were not identical with re- 
storation. And then we go on to talk of the guilt of sin 
being removed by forgiveness and restoration, whilst 
the punishment of sin goes on; and sometimes, again, 
we distinguish the punishment of sin from the natural 
consequences of sin, and say that the consequences 
continue when the punishment has ceased. The whole 
atmosphere becomes legal and scientific, and we have 
a good example of the difference between theology 
and religion. 

Sin is separation from the love of God; and is the 
same as its punishment, and also as its natural con- 
sequences, except as far as these latter are purely 
physical. Conviction of sin is a consciousness of the 
misery of this separation, and, raised to a certain 
power, is penitence, pardon, restoration, and incipient 
sanctity. If we feel miserable, desolate, and forlorn 
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at being cut off from the love of God, we have a con- 
viction of sin, which is also the germ of sanctity ; 
since it is a misery which wreaks summary vengeance 
on the sins which were its cause. It may be said that 
this sense of misery is a self-regarding thing, not at 
all equivalent to true repentance. But the misery 
is misery at being separated from the love of God ; 
and it seems to me that we take the deepest view of 
sin, and pay the highest compliment to God, when 
we declare that separation from God is sheer misery, 
a desolating calamity which takes all the joy and 
brightness out of life; that God’s love, or our union 
with God, is our supreme happiness and that any- 
thing which cuts us off from that is an obstacle which 
must be removed if life is to be worth living. 

We are told that when S. Francis met any peculiarly 
abandoned ruffians he never reproached them for 
their sins, but respectfully and sympathetically 
condoled with them on the terrible calamity under 
which they were suffering, and which prevented them 
from praising and loving God as much as they would 
have wished to do. We can imagine some swarthy 
Umbrian brigand scratching his head in perplexity, 
and trying to grasp the wholly unexpected point 
of view thus presented to him. And we can well 
understand that the appeal would be successful ; it 
had indeed two elements of success; it recognized 
real, though latent goodness in the sinner; and 
presented God as the sum of human happiness, which 
every heart naturally and necessarily seeks. It told 
of a love on God’s part, which finds an echo in every 
human soul; of God as the fulfilment and satisfaction 
of man’s life, which is famished and dark and dying 
apart from God, This sense of misery, then, in its 
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earliest stage is a sense of sin and of sin’s penalties or 
consequences ; as it grows stronger, it becomes peni- 
tence and forgiveness, in that mingled process by 
which penitence brings forgiveness and the forgiveness 
deepens the penitence; and in its intenser form it is 
a consuming thirst for God, a blazing anger against 
all that keeps the soul from God, an anguish that is 
another name for sanctity, and has its full compen- 
sation and reward in God’s presence. 

And surely to think of religion as happiness is 
better than to think of it as unhappiness ; it is better 
to think of the highest life as an inherently attractive 
thing than to think of it as a gloomy destiny which 
we can only embrace by abandoning all hopes of joy 
and happiness. We too often take Dante’s signboard 
of the Inferno and place it over the door of Paradise : 
“ All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” Yet it is 
truer and better to think of God as the source of joy 
and gladness than as One whom a stern sense of duty 
alone can induce us to approach ; it is truer and better 
to think of sin as an obstacle to our enjoyment of 
God’s love rather than as an occasion for the mani- 
festation of God’s anger; it is truer and better to 
think of repentance as a forward step towards inti- 
macy and friendship with Christ rather than as a 
half-hearted abandonment of the friendship of the 
world. 


3 


The Christian religion, then, is personal intimacy 
with Christ; and this intimacy begins by being a 
fellowship with His sufferings. By His sufferings He 
entered into the misery of a manhood which had 
fallen away from the love of God. He made that 
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misery His own by sympathy of soul and anguish of 
body, and thereby purified and deepened it ; purified 
it from the hopelessness of dull remorse ; and deepened 
it by a new astounding revelation of the love of God. 
Thus, from the side of man, His sufferings become, 
for all who share them, the creation of a true and 
progressive penitence; from the side of God, they are 
an offer of forgiveness following on an act of perfect 
reparation which those sufferings made. His Cross 
draws down God’s full forgiveness for all who are 
drawn up by it to full contrition. And the for- 
giveness and contrition are manifested in a new life 

' in which misery at the loss of God becomes a stead- 
fast longing of the forgiven, contrite soul for God. 

If, then, intimacy with Christ must begin as fellow- 
ship with His sufferings, how is this fellowship 
effected? By an inward hatred of sin, uniting us 
to Christ in Gethsemane; and by acceptance of out- 
ward humiliation, uniting us to Christ on Calvary ; 
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wom by penitence and penance. And both are Christ’s 


work in us. We must not think that we can first be 
penitent, and then offer our penitence to Christ, to 
be, as it were, stamped and certified by such offer- 
ing ; or that we can first “ bring forth worthy fruits 
of penance” by ourselves, and then attach them to 
Christ’s Cross. Rather, it is Christ in us who melts 
our hard hearts into penitence ; and Christ in us who 
nerves our wills to the bearing of our crosses. We 
have fellowship with Christ’s sufferings, not by doing 
something and bringing it to Him, but by bringing 
ourselves to Him that He may do it in us. By medi- 
tation on His sufferings we can yield our hearts to 
Him to be filled with abhorrence of ourselves and 
our sins; by Holy Communion we can receive the 
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Sacrament of His sufferings, to give us strength to 
suffer. 

And the immediate object and outcome of this 
suffering is death—the actual killing of the root out 
of which sin grows. As Christ’s satisfaction was con- 
tinued up to the utter abandonment and destruction 
of physical life, so our suffering with Him is to be 
carried forward to the utter killing of the life of sin. 
We are not merely to suffer, but to die with Him. 
And the origin of sin is self-love. Out of that egg 
have been hatched all types of self-assertion; the 
peacock-struttings of our idiotic conceit, and the 
turkey-cock gobblings of our impotent anger, together 
with all the lust of the flesh and the pride of life ; 
everything in fact that makes us foolish and ineffec- 
tive and ridiculous and mean. 

And it is no good pruning away one or two 
poisonous suckers of that plant ; the whole root must 
be killed. If we could destroy one sin by itself, we 
should not have done much except, perhaps, strengthen 
the others; but we cannot thus destroy one isolated 
sin. All sins, just because they spring from the 
same source, are in league with each other. If we 
are only attacking the sins of the flesh, then the pride 
of life, with its conceit and vain-glory, will flourish 
more rankly than ever ; and, in close alliance with it, 
will appear the Satanic growth of malice and envy 
and hatred; and very soon, in their congenial society 
and under their fostering influence, the old lusts will 
reappear, more insolent than ever. There is a horrible 
solidarity between all the forms of evil; one suggests 
another; one shelters, conceals another until it is 
strong enough to come out into the open and assert 
itself. And this is only natural, since self-love is the 
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common nature of them all, and self-assertion is the 
development of that nature. Whether the self- 
assertion take the form of lust or conceit or covetous- 
ness; or a desire for success or recognition in some 
particular line; or of envy, hatred, and depreciation 
of other people; or of listlessness, accidy, sulkiness, 
and mock humility—it is all of one common stock : 
self-glorification is at the bottom of it all. This, then, 
self-love, self-assertion, self-glorification, is the root 
principle that has got to be killed with the death of 
Christ. It must be killed if there is to be any com- 
munion with God. Self-assertion is exactly that 
which cuts us off from Him, since the assertion of self 
is rebellion against any higher law or principle; the 
worship of self is the abrogation of the worship of 
God. Self-love cannot bear the idea of dependence or 
submission ; ‘“‘ Nature always intends itself.’ And if 
we are to get rid of misery, the misery of having lost 
God, and the misery of failing to find anything to 
put in His place, it can only be done by the destruc- 
tion of that evil principle which first severed us from 
the love of God. By the destruction of self-love, 
the old misery of having lost Him will be transformed 
into a yearning to recover Him, which is itself a 
foretaste of heaven. But no compromise is of any 
use. It is no good tearing off a strip of spiritual 
aspiration and stitching it on to the garment of self- 
love. Such a purple patch will simply stand out in 
glaring contrast to the natural selfish life to which 
it has been annexed ; it will appear there merely as 
an anomaly, an eccentricity, a fad. Torn from the 
context of the spiritual life as a whole, to which it 
properly belongs, it will have no enduring value; its 
colour fades; its texture decays ; it becomes assimi- 
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lated to the stained, threadbare garment into which it 
has been incorporated. No; the whole sin-stained 
garment has to be burnt, and a whole new one taken 
on in its place. 

And this principle applies beyond the case of the 
moral nature, though it is most immediately obvious 
there. It holds good equally of the intellect. Real 

_knowledge of God is a gift of the Holy Ghost, through 
His indwelling in a humble and receptive soul. In 
the absence of these conditions men may acquire a 
certain sort of knowledge ‘‘ gotten by reason and 
discourse, by teaching of men, and by study of Holy 
Scripture, without spiritual gust or affection, or in- 
ward relish felt by them. . . . This knowledge alone is 
but water, unsavoury and cold. And, therefore, if 
they that have it would humbly offer it up to our 
Lord, and pray for His grace, He would by His blessing 
turn their water into wine, as He did at the prayer 
of His Mother at the marriage feast ; that is to say, 
He would turn their unsavoury knowledge into true 
wisdom, and their cold natural reason into spiritual 
light and burning love, by the gift of the Holy Ghost.” * 
Unless it is thus transformed, it becomes arrogant 
and conceited, and is a source of strife, controversy, 
and heresy. Instead of learning quietly about God 
by listening to God’s voice speaking to a pure 
and humble heart, we work out our own views and 
theories and thrust them down other people’s throats. 
Such knowledge, as S. Paul saw, is merely carnal, and 
its manifestations—emulation, strife, jealousies, fac- 
tions, divisions, heresies*—are rightly to be classed 
amongst the works of the flesh. A carnal and 
corrupt knowledge of God, then, like other aspects of 

1 Hilton, Scale of Perfection, pp. 4-6. 2 Gal, v, 20-1, 
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the carnal nature, must be utterly abolished, entirely 
transformed by a miracle of divine grace. In itself 
it is one particular manifestation of pride and self- 
assertion ; and as such must be done to death through 
participation in Christ’s sufferings. 

And, lastly, the same treatment must be applied to 
the will, though that is the sphere in which we are 
often most reluctant to admit it. When we have 
been forced to recognize the emptiness of our heart 
and the blindness of our mind and the need of a 
thorough and comprehensive reformation, we think 
that this reformation is one which we are quite com- 
petent to effect. “ Now that I see what is wrong,” 
we say, “I can soon put it right. When I make up 
my mind that something has got to be done, I can 
do it.” So out of humiliation in one quarter, up 
springs pride in another. Then we soon find that 
the will, which is to be used against the carnal nature, 
has itself become carnal, has been infected and corroded 
by having been used as an instrument of sin. We 
cannot use the will for years as the servant of un- 
cleanness and iniquity, and then find it equally service- 
able in the cause of righteousness and holiness. The 
will is not a dead external instrument that is indif- 
ferent to the use which is made of it. It is a living 
part of the self, and affected by the general condition 
of the self. A carnal will cannot rule a corrupt heart. 
Rather, the will must itself be made free from sin 
and weakness through the transformation of the 
whole man; and the first stage of this transforma- 
tion must be the destruction of all that is carnal 
and corrupt. The whole self must be emptied of 
the deceitfulness of pride ; then it can be filled with 
Christ. 
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It seems to me that the reason why we do not 
make more progress in religion is that we do not 
take sufficient. pains in this necessary work of purging 
our soul from self-assertion and emptying it of pride. 
“ Thou hast satisfied the empty soul, and hast filled 
the hungry soul with goodness.” ‘He hath filled 
the hungry with good things, and the rich He hath 
sent empty away.” “Thou sayest I am rich and 
increased with goods, and have need of nothing, 
and knowest not that thou art wretched and miser- 
able and poor and blind and naked.”! Hence the 
lukewarmness which makes progress impossible. An 
age that is rich in knowledge and culture, as 
well as in material comfort, turns instinctively 
from the doctrine of mortification and the self- 
emptying of heart, mind, and will. And it is 
quite able to justify this attitude. “We must not 
be morbid in our religion,’ it says. ‘‘ We must not 
dwell too exclusively on the Cross of Christ. We 
must remember the glory of the Incarnation which 
preceded it and the triumph of the Resurrection 
which followed it. S. Paul always brought the death 
and the Resurrection of Christ into close connexion ; it 
was left for the Middle Ages, an age of darkness and 
despair and ignorance, to isolate the Passion of Christ 
from the rest of His work, and to dwell upon it with 
a gloomy and unhealthy fanaticism. It is the gospel 
of the Resurrection and Ascension which needs to 
be preached to-day—a gospel which will do justice 
to human nature, sanctify its achievements in the 
past,,and inspire it with still higher and purer ideals 
for the future.” And of course there is a certain 
amount of truth in such a contention, as I hope to 
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indicate later. But on listening to such language, one 
has an uneasy feeling that the Cross is not really 
being brought into line with the other factors of 
Redemption, but is being tacitly ousted and rejected ; 
and one must insist that in such a case, or in any- 
thing approaching such a case, the very words Redemp- 
tion and Resurrection cease to have a meaning ; and 
that Religion itself is being re-edited as a cult of pro- 
gressive humanity. By all means let us recognize 
and praise God for all the force and splendour of the 
Resurrection and Ascension, provided we recognize also 
that we have no direct touch or connexion with them 
ourselves. It is the Cross with which we are in direct 
and immediate contact ; everything else comes to us 
through the Cross, grows out of the tree of the Cross. 
It is true that Christ’s presence in us brings with it 
all the glory of His exalted life; but then Christ’s 
presence in us is only made possible by the Cross. 
Once His Cross is planted in our hearts, it will “ bring 
forth buds and bloom blossoms” of sanctity and 
progress and triumph ; but it is the Cross alone which 
brings us into touch with the Christ who is the source 
of these graces ; it is only as the crucified sin-bearer 
that He can enter into the lives of us sinful sons of 
men. And I think that one reason why Saints are 
so scarce to-day is that this doctrine of the Cross is 
not being taught with sufficient emphasis. It has 
not its proper place in the teaching of the Church; 
the right proportion is not observed. For one book 
dealing with ascetics there are a hundred devoted to 
the statement, or re-statement, or over-statement, or 
under-statement of Dogmatics. We are suffering 
from -a surfeit of intellectualism in religion; rational 
assent is being aimed at to the exclusion of discipline ; 
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the mind is being dealt with far more than the affections 
or the will, and the knowledge thus attained is often 
“unsavoury and cold,” “without spiritual gust,” 
because the mind which attains it has not been morti- 
fied, i.e. emptied of conceit, and filled with the Holy 
Ghost. And this one-sided and unmortified develop- 
ment is fatal to the development of sanctity. 

The whole nature must be killed and emptied, that 
the whole may be quickened and filled by Christ. 
This has ever been the doctrine and the practice and 
the life-history of the Saints. The Cross has been the 
ground and secret of it all; the Cross has taken root 
in their hearts, and has flowered and borne fruit in 
knowledge for the mind, strength for the will, and 
purity of heart. The tree bearing this fruitage is the 
tree of the Cross; it is always the Cross that has 
made the Saint. And so, if we have not enough 
Saints, it is because we have not got enough of the 
Cross. Thank God there is a great deal to be thankful 
for in an improved standard of clerical life, to say 
nothing of the revival of religious orders amongst us. 
Respectability of conduct, hard work, zeal for the 
Christian cause, cheerful acceptance of hard condi- 
tions, intelligent setting forth of the Church’s Creed, 
all this combines to create the type of Priest with 
which we are familiar, and for which God be praised. 
What is there to complain of, then? What is lack- 
ing? I answer, it is not strictly that anything is 
lacking; the fault lies in an excess rather than a 
deficiency. There is too much; there is an element 
of self-assertion mingling with all these good things. 
Take that away, and the whole work and life will be 
raised to a higher plane ; it will then grow out of the 
Cross, the Cross on which self-love is slain, and in 
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that fruitage will be contained the seed of sanctity. 
There are never many Saints on earth at once; - for 
_Saintliness, even with the special grace which sustains 
it, must always, I imagine, be a desperately difficult 
thing. But, at any rate, we can lift up our eyes 
to the ideal; we can take more trouble about the 
crucifying of self-love ; we can determine to plant the 
Cross in our hearts, and leave it to God to give it such 
growth and increase as He pleases. And it may be 
that our struggles and efforts after mortification and 
self-discipline will promote the growth of sanctity in 
other lives less stained with sin, in other hearts where 
there is a better soil than in our own. And so, by 
God’s mercy, we poor sinners who can never be Saints 
ourselves may yet be training Saints, who, by the 
complete mortification of their lives and the closeness 
of their union with Christ, will live to the glory of 
God and the immeasurable benefit of His Church. O 
Crux, ave, sbes unica ! 


4 


So far, we have thought of the Cross as that which 
we are to bear and on which we are to suffer, from the 
point of view of our own redemption. We must do 
penance for our sins if we are to claim the merits of 
Christ’s penance; we must suffer with Him if His 
sufferings are to have an atoning efficacy on our 
behalf. ‘If we die with Him, we believe that we 
shall also live with Him.’’! This means that our 
suffering has to be added to Christ’s suffering if our 
redemption is to be secured; that Christ’s sufferings 
alone would be insufficient for that purpose; there 


would be something lacking in them, some deficiency 
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which has to be made up, and which is made up by 
each Christian as he appropriates and assimilates and 
experiences and shares those sufferings which Christ 
endured on his behalf. Christ’s sufferings are deficient 
until we share them. Thus, if we would obtain the 
benefit of Christ’s Passion, we must, on our part, “ fill 
up that which is lacking of His afflictions.”+ It must 
necessarily be so. Christ suffered, indeed, vicariously ; 
He made a supreme act of reparation and expiation 
on our behalf; offered a sacrifice which wins our for- 
giveness; but the sufferings were to be shared by 
those for whom they were endured. This was clearly 
laid down by Christ Himself. Take those consecutive 
verses of S. Luke (ix. 22-3) recording His words: 
“The Son of man must suffer many things and be 
rejected of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and 
be killed, and the third day be raised up. And He 
said unto all, If any man would come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow Me.” The merits of the Cross are imparted 
to those who share the Cross; “‘it carries him who 
carries it.”’ 

I have alluded to this truth above; but I repeat 
- it here because I want to go on to a special aspect 
of it. We may share the afflictions of Christ, and 
thereby fill up that which is lacking in them, not 
only for our own sake, but for the sake of others ; 
in S. Paul’s words, “‘ For His body’s sake, which 
is the Church.” The principle is exactly the same. 
Christ’s atoning sufferings must be shared if they are 
to be efficacious for our souls; but we may share 
them, enter into fellowship with them, on behalf of 
other people as well as in working out our own salva- 
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tion. For some strange reason people have tried to 
draw a distinction between the two cases. They 
would admit that in the latter, in working out our 
own salvation, we do enter into fellowship with 
the atoning or redemptive sufferings of Christ; but 
maintain that, where our object is the salvation of 
others, the sufferings of Christ which we share are not 
redemptive or atoning sufferings at all, but merely 
“edifying works’’ of self-denial in which we follow 
the example of Christ and help to carry forward His 
work ; much in the same way as a disciple of a social 
reformer might work and suffer in the effort to forward 
his master’s principles. People who argue thus are 
afraid that, if Christ’s atoning sufferings are shared on 
behalf of others, a door is opened to “an assertion of 
the merits of the Saints, and (as a necessary conse- 
quence) of the doctrine of indulgences.”! That is, 
they believe that the unique character of Christ’s 
redemptive sufferings would be impaired if any man 
were to share them (or fill up that which is lacking 
in them) on behalf of any other man. But the fatal 
objection to such a theory is that it establishes a 
radical and quite unreal distinction between the act 
of sharing Christ’s sufferings on our own behalf and 
the act of sharing them on behalf of others. It seems 
clear that the act of sharing them must be understood 
in the same sense in the two cases, whilst the object 
of motive in doing so is different. Now, when we are 
aiming at our own salvation, the sufferings of Christ 
which we share are undoubtedly His atoning sufferings ; 
the afflictions are those of His agony and death. This 
is clearly implied in S. Paul’s words already quoted : 
“ That I may know Him, and the power of His resur- 
? Lightfoot, on Col, i. 24. 
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rection, and the fellowship of His sufferings, being 
conformed unto His death, if by any means I may 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead”; ‘I am 
crucified with Christ ’’; ‘‘ Always bearing about in the 
body the dying of Jesus.” And in this case the sharing 
of His sufferings does not impair the unique character 
of an atonement once for all accomplished. It merely 
means that our penitential sufferings, poor and im- 
perfect in themselves, are united to His redemptive 
sufferings, and thereby are raised and purified and 
rendered acceptable to God. Why, then, should the 
unique character of the Redemption be impaired when 
we share its sufferings on behalf of other people ? 
Why can we not do penance on their behalf with the 
same whole-hearted reliance on Christ’s atonement 
which we feel in doing penance for ourselves? Why 
cannot this penance, endured for others, be similarly 
united with Christ’s redemptive sufferings, and so be 
rendered acceptable to God on their behalf? The 
answer, in which the whole pith of the objections is 
contained, takes the following form: Penitential 
suffering must be felt by each sinner for himself ; it 
is essentially a personal experience, and cannot be 
undergone by one sinner for another. And it is argued 
that here there is an essential difference between pray- 
ing for people and suffering for them. The former is 
right and good ; because in prayer we are asking that 
the sinner may himself become penitent ; in the case 
of suffering we are trying to do his penitence for 
him. And it is probably some feeling of this sort 
that makes people shy of the whole idea of vicarious 
penance. But it is based on a simple confusion of 
thought. Of course the friend whom we want to 
help must become penitent in his own person; that 
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he may become penitent is the whole end which we 
have in view when we pray for him and when we 
do penance for him. Our penance is not substituted 
for his penitence, but is a way in which we try to pro- 
mote it, a way which is exactly parallel to the way 
of prayer. When we pray, we ask that the atoning 
sufferings of Christ may move the sinner to penitence. 
When we endure pain for him, we are joining our 
penance to the atoning sufferings of Christ, that these 
atoning sufferings may thereby be brought to bear 
upon him and move him to penitence. We share 
Christ’s atoning sufferings on his behalf, in order that 
he may come to share them on his own behalf. Thus 
vicarious penance is not opposed to intercessory 
prayer, but is exactly parallel with it. When we 
pray for people, we plead the merits of Christ’s suffer- 
ings on their behalf, but we do not thereby impair 
the uniqueness or all-sufficiency of His sufferings. No 
one argues here: Christ’s sufferings are sufficient for 
their forgiveness without your prayers; in adding 
your prayers you are suggesting their insufficiency, 
and presumptuously attempting to complete the com- 
pleted process of Redemption. No one argues like 
that in the case of prayer, because in the case of 
prayer it is obvious that we are only using our poor 
efforts to bring a sinner into contact with the Saviour 
of mankind. We are trying to focus the merits of 
the one sufficient and universal sacrifice upon the 
case of a particular sinner. But it is just the same 
when we fast or afflict ourselves on behalf of others. 
The sufferings of Christ are recognized to be just as 
unique and all-sufficing when we share them on behalf 
of others as they are when we plead them on behalf of 
others ; and there is no more presumption in the one 
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case than in the other. The simple fact is that, when 
we thus suffer with special intention for other people, 
or, in other words, when we offer our sufferings to God 
on their behalf, we become a medium through which 
Christ’s atonement makes a special appeal to the 
souls of those people, so as to touch their heart, win 
them to repentance, and secure their pardon. 

And, further, such penance done by a friend may not 
only move a sinner to repentance, but may also help him 
to persevere in it. It may help him in those terrible 
times of reaction from the first passion of repentance. 
The recurrent temptations, the defiled imagination, 
the darkened mind, and the enfeebled will, the sense 
of utter weakness and destitution, which torture the 
soul of the penitent, all these may, in some measure, 
be borne vicariously by others. Many great Saints 
have been allowed thus to appropriate to themselves 
these troubles and temptations of the penitent sinner ; 
to share the misery which sin entails even when 
forgiveness has been received. So the Curé d’Ars, 
when consulted by a colleague as to the sort of penance 
to be assigned to those who had made their confession, 
answered, ‘‘ Give them a light penance, and do a 
heavy one yourself on their behalf.’’ Such penance 
on behalf of a sinner who has repented is easy to 
understand, however hard to practise; it is merely 
an exhibition of sympathy and fellowship which 
lightens his burden and encourages him to persevere. 
If it can actually take over part of that burden, e.g. 
the doubts or temptations which he feels, then the 
sympathy is keenest, and most real and practical. 
Thus, S. Theresa tells us of a man who had been living 
in mortal sin, and whom she helped to bring to repent- 
ance and confession. ‘‘ He wrote to me,” she con- 
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tinues, “‘and said that he was so far improved, that he 
had not for some days repeated his sin; but he was 
so tormented by the temptation, that it seemed to 
him as if he were in hell already, so great were his 
sufferings. He asked me to pray to God for him. . . . 
I implored His Majesty to put an end to these torments 
and temptations, and to let the evil spirits torment 
me instead, provided I did not offend our Lord. 
Thus it was that for one month I was most grievously 
tormented.’’? 

And surely it is the case that the doctrine of 
vicarious penance ought to be somewhat easier for 
us at the present day than ever before. For the 
nature of personality is coming to be better under- 
stood. We no longer hold that one person is utterly 
severed from another by hard impenetrable walls of 
“otherness *’ ; the walls are being broken down, or, 
at any rate, are becoming mere thin partitions; the 
influence of mind upon mind, the interpenetration of 
person by person, is coming to be more widely recog- 
nized. So it ought not to be a “ hard saying” that 
the sufferings of Christ can reach the heart and con- 
science of one man by the road of another man’s 
penance; that the temptations and troubles of the 
penitent can be shifted in large measure to the 
shoulders of one who sympathizes with and loves him ; 
that the vicarious sufferings of whole communities of 
enclosed religious can move to repentance and sustain 
in penance whole multitudes of hardened sinners. 

And, finally, it is hardly necessary to explain that 
we are not claiming extraordinary goodness for our- 
selves as the ground or reason of fasting or suffering 
for others. We do not do this on the ground that we 


* Life, p. 274. 
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have suffered enough for our own sins, just as we do 
not pray for others on the ground that we are so good 
that we do not need to pray for ourselves. We fast 
and pray for others just because we love them and 
want to help them, whilst we know quite well that we 
want help ourselves. We are not concerned with the 
great Saints who may have suffered beyond what 
was necessary for their own salvation; what we are 
concerned with is to feel that we ordinary people may 
occasionally give up luxuries, or choose hardship, on 
behalf of a fellow-sinner, without being presumptuous 
or self-righteous or advocate of ‘‘ Indulgences.” And 
it is certainly a comfort to us to feel that, in freely 
accepting hardship or discomfort in our work for 
others, we need not merely bear doggedly the pain 
incidental to that work, but may be humbly offering 
it in union with Christ’s atoning sufferings, even as 
we offer our prayers in union with His prevailing 
intercession. The whole conception of suffering is 
thereby lifted to a higher plane. 


5 


Growth in religion is growth in intimacy or “‘homeli- 
ness” with God through Jesus Christ; and the Cross, 
with all that it implies of penitence and penance, is the 
eatliest stage in that growth. This does not mean that 
we must have absorbed the whole of the teaching of the 
Cross before learning anything else, or that penitence 
must be perfected before we can move on to the stage 
of love. Rather, the doctrine of the Cross will only 
be fully learnt in the context and proportion of the 
whole Creed; and penitence will only be perfected 
under the stimulus of love. What is meant is, that 
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repentance is the beginning of religion, before repent- 
ance has grown into deep contrition and borne forth 
worthy and mature fruits, other elements of religion 
will have been added to it; our faith will have ex- 
panded, and our heart will have been stirred to devo- 
tion. And, in their turn, the growth of faith and 
love will deepen our repentance; and the deepening 
of repentance will advance us in our intimacy with 
God. Repentance is throughout the condition of our 
access to God! and the truer our repentance, the 
closer do we come to Him. And this repentance 
must go on all through our life; the misery of having 
offended God must survive as a temper of humble 
penitence. But at a certain stage in repentance we 
become aware of God’s love and of the welcome which 
He offers us ;. and it is the awareness of this which 
changes repentance into the humble penitent longing 
for Him whom we had lost. I say, we become aware 
of God’s love; for of course that love does not first 
begin to watch over us when we have become penitent. 
He made us because of His love, and loves us in all 
our sins. Repentance merely enables us to see and 
feel His love. Before we repent, we mis-read our 


\s‘hostility and contrariness against God into an anger 


of God against us. But God is far too great and too 
loving to be angry. There is anger, sulkiness, despair 
in our own souls, preventing us from knowing the 
love of God. Directly these obstacles are moved 
away, we feel His love in all its generosity and fullness ; 
we have joined ourselves to Christ and the Father 
accepts us in the Beloved; yes, and the misery and 
disgrace of sin are now looked upon by our gracious 
and courteous Father as just so much suffering and 
pain for which we shall be compensated by the joy 
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of His presence. Once we are joined to Christ, there 
is no blame any more than there is any wrath in the 
Father’s attitude towards us. The Prodigal Son is 
the great classical declaration of God’s generous love 
to the sinner. Perhaps the most glowing and con- 
vincing treatment of this generous and “ courteous ’’ 
love of God is to be found in Mother Julian of Norwich. 
In her visions, she tells us, she could find no indi- 
cation of “‘ wrath in God neither for short time or for 
long” (chap. xlix.). “Mercy,” she says, “is a sweet 
gracious working in love, mingled with plenteous pity. 
Mercy, by love, suffereth us to fail in measure, and in 
as much as we fail in so much we fall; and in as much 
as we fall, in so much we die; for it needs must be 
that we die in so much as we fail of the sight and 
feeling of God that is our life. Our failing is dreadful, 
our falling is shameful, and our dying is sorrowful : 
but in all this the sweet eye of pity and love is lifted 
never off us, nor the working of mercy ceaseth” 
(chap. xlviii.). ‘Mercy worketh: keeping, suffering, 
quickening, and healing; and all is tenderness and 
love. And grace worketh : raising, rewarding, endlessly 
overpassing that which our longing and our travail 
deserveth, spreading abroad and showing the high 
plenteous largess of God’s royal Lordship in His 
marvellous courtesy; and this is of the abundance 
of love. For grace worketh our dreadful failing into 
plenteous endless solace; and grace worketh our 
shameful falling into high worshipful rising; and 
grace worketh our sorrowful dying into holy, bliss- 
ful life’ (chap. xlviii.). Our penance goes on “ till 
what time we be fulfilled, when we shall have Him to 
our meed” (chap. Ixxxi.). And this penance, endured 
“gladly and merrily for His love,” will itself be re- 
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-warded hereafter. ‘‘ Though the soul be healed, his 
wounds are seen afore God,—not as wounds but as 
worships. And so on the contrariwise, as we be 
punished here with sorrow and penance, we shall be 
rewarded in heaven by the courteous love of our 
Lord God Almighty, who willeth that none that come 
there lose his travail in any degree. For He be- 
holdeth sin as sorrow and pain to His lovers, to whom 
He assigneth no blame, for love. The meed that we 
shall receive shall not be little, but it shall be high, 
glorious, and worshipful. And so shall shame be 
turned to worship and more joy” (chap. xlix.). And 
the excellence of God’s love and courtesy by no means 
implies any minimising of sin. ‘Sin is the sharpest 
scourge that any chosen soul may be smitten with: 
which scourge thoroughly beateth man and woman, 
and maketh him hateful in his own sight, so far forth 
that afterwhile he thinketh himself he is not worthy 
but as to sink in hell,—till contrition taketh him by 
touching of the Holy Ghost, and turneth his bitter- 
ness into hopes of God’s mercy” (chap. xxxix.). The 
measure of sin is seen in the anguish of the Passion of 
the Saviour. That Passion is caused by our sin, and 
is our rescue from sin. But man’s true nature is 
grounded in God; and by the indwelling of the 
Saviour in our bodily nature the body is united to the 
soul, and the whole becomes, through our union with 
Him, acceptable and precious in God’s sight. 

The New Life then springs from the ashes of the 
old one. It is grounded on fellowship with Christ 
Crucified, a fellowship in which the old life is gradu- 
ally killed, and in which God’s love is gradually 
manifested. Fellowship with Christ’s Passion, the 
killing of self-love, experience of God’s favour and 
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goodness towards us, all these go together and are 
parts of one uplifting process. And a chief charac- 
teristic of the New Life is, that it is theocentric, z.e. that 
it revolves round God as its centre. And this is one 
of those things which are easy to state and desperately 
difficult to achieve, and which can only be done by a 
complete convulsion and upheaval in our way of look- 
ing at things. At first we are absolutely self-centred, 
and also self-reliant. It is our interests that have to 
be provided for; and it is our strength and clever- 
ness that will provide for them. Then a second stage 
arrives, in which we are self-centred, but not quite 
self-reliant. At certain times and in certain circum- 
stances we feel a need of God, who will help us to bear 
a particular misfortune or conquer a particular sin or 
carry through a particular bit of work. God is called 
in, in order that the respectability and decorum of 
our life may be maintained ; that our self-respect may 
not be besmirched with disgrace; that our religious 
or philanthropic work may be carried forward to suc- 
cess and redound duly to our credit. God is to revolve 
diligently round us, supply certain needs, and illuminate 
our piety and good works in the eyes of our fellow- 
men. If our fallen race had retained more of a saving 
sense of humour, we should appreciate better the 
utter absurdity and topsy-turveydom of such a re- 
lationship, in which God is recognised indeed as our 
Lord and Master, but is practically asked to do nothing 
but minister to our own pride and self-esteem. The 
work for which we occasionally ask God's help, is ours : 
we have chosen it ; we are sure that it is good and that 
God will feel great pleasure in helping us to carry it 
out. And it may be perfectly true that the work is 
good; and necessary, and useful, whether it consists 
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in improving ourselves or in helping others; and, 
further, there may be progress and development in 
our conception of it, and also in the zeal and assiduity 
with which we devote ourselves to it. But it is no 
less true, that the old astronomy is still dominant, 
and that we ourselves are still the centre of the system. 
We have got indeed beyond the earliest stage of all, 
in which we loved ourselves exclusively and self- 
confidently, as though we had no need of anything. 
Now we are beginning to love God ; but we are loving 
Him just for the help and approval that He can give 
us ; God is the means and we are the end; our own 
small earthly self is still the centre of the universe. 
But when the principle of self-love is killed, and 
when, through the Cross, we have arrived at the 
experience of God’s love, the grand revolution of 
thought and feeling is at last effected. God is now 
the centre, and we are circling round him, owing all 
our light to Him, offering ourselves as instruments 
in His work, and joining in the song of praise which 
is the music of the universe and its tribute to its 
Maker. God is the end and we are the means; we 
love ourselves for God’s sake, as an offering of praise 
and thanksgiving made to Him, as instruments to 
be used by Him in the doing of His will. And the 
revolution spreads all through our being. Feelings 
which had been instruments and vehicles of self-love 
and, as such, had wrought nothing but shame and 
corruption and wretchedness, are directed to God and 
become vehicles of life and love. Our desires, which 
had been cruel and lustful, are directed now to a goal 
of purity and peace ; our ambition, which was a crav- 
ing for personal recognition and for the satisfaction 
of personal vanity, is now craving for the recognition 
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of Christ by all men and for the greater glory of His 
name; our old anger and impatience at obstacles to 
our acts of self-assertion are now hurled against the 
obstacles that keep God from us; the hatred that 
used to be felt for our rivals and our betters is now for 
ourselves and the faithlessness and futility of our lives. 

This is the miracle of the Cross; it has revolution- 
ised our being ; it has killed self-love and substituted 
the love of God; it has crucified us, and opened our 
hearts to a new life, which is the life of Christ in us. 
Christ has become our dominant self, so that self- 
love has been transformed into the love of Christ. 
All the passion, the reason, the energy of our nature 
have passed through the gate of death, and have 
emerged as instruments of a self dedicated to God's 
service through union with His blessed Son. 


And it may be noted in passing that this merging //) 


of the self in Christ is the one way in which it seems 
possible to combine energy of action with humble- 
ness of heart. It is easy enough to find any amount 
of energy and enthusiasm devoted to action of which 
the motive is self-assertion and self-display, action 
in which the man is obviously playing to a gallery and 
working for applause. And it is obvious that the 
general character of such a motive is the same, what- 
ever form the self-display may take, and whoever 
may be the occupants of the gallery whose applause 
is sought ; whether we are displaying our new clothes 
before the crowd in the street, or displaying an un- 
obtrusive heroism before the one friend whose judg- 
ment we respect. Mr. M‘Dougall* argues that a 


1 Social Psychology, pp. 256-7. I should like to express my deep 
indebtedness to this most interesting book, especially in regard to 
its insistence on the importance of instinct in human action. 
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refined self-display is the highest motive of human 
action, and that a man may be actuated by it with- 
out being a prig. Leaving Christianity on the one 
side, the former contention may be admitted; but the 
latter is a contradiction in terms. We can form, 
indeed, a clear and consistent idea of a particular type 
of action, if we regard it as conducted with energy, 
actuated by self-display, and revealing a general 
attitude to self for which priggishness is the most 
obvious name. On the other hand, we can recognize 
a line of conduct of which the motive is humility and 
the characteristics are self-distrust, hatred of respon- 
sibility, passivity, and inaction. Such action as the 
man does take is taken to secure retirement; the 
motive may be deep and genuine humility, but the 
character is ineffective and seems to lack all energy 
and initiative ; let us in fairness apply to him as hard 
a name as to the opposite type, and describe him as 
a sluggard. So the problem (and it is an enormously 
important one for all who wish well to human nature) 
is this: Can the sluggard become energetic without 
losing his humility and approximating to the prig? 
Can the prig, again, attain humility without forfeiting 
his energy and sinking to the inertia of the sluggard ? 
My own answer is that this can only be done by a 
miracle, and that it is done by what I have called 
the miracle of the Cross. The man who has killed 
the old principle of self-assertion and self-display and 
has gained a new principle in the indwelling life of 
Christ ; the man who has died with Christ on the Cross 
and found a new life hidden with Him in God; the 
man who, by penitence and love, has effectively 
joined himself to Christ and become “one spirit ” 
with Him—such a man will combine a temper of pro- 
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foundest humility with a fiery zeal for the glory of 
Christ with whom. he has become joined, united, 
identified. ‘I’ am crucified with Christ: neverthe- 
less I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ’”—that is 
the one solution of the problem of human action ; and 
the fact that it is so has always worked, consciously 
or subconsciously, is a supremely strong argument 
for Christianity. ‘‘ That is all mysticism and sacra- 
mentalism,”’ it will be said. Yes; and if mysticism 
and sacramentalism are necessary to make a decent 
job of human nature, that is just an argument, one of 
many, in their favour. 


6 


Mortification has been thought of as that which has 
placed us in our right relation to God. By killing self- 
love we perceive God as the centre of our universe, 
and set ourselves to do the work which He inspires us 
to do, not that which we choose for ourselves. But 
it is equally true that only when we have thus recog- 
nized and taken up our right relation to God, can 
mortification be completed. The waiting upon God, 
the listening for His call, the readiness to do His work, 
and to do it with pure intention for His glory, this is 
the completion of mortification. 

All spiritual states overlap and interpenetrate each 
other; and so it is with these two conditions, the 
killing of self-love and the rising to the love of God. 
By beginning to despise and hate our narrow and 
corrupt self we lift up our souls to God; and, lifting 
up our souls to Him, we come to hate self with a more 
deadly hatred. Thus mortification and the love of 
God help each other ; and in their higher stages are 
practically synonymous; love of self can only be 
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really killed when the love of God takes its place ; 
and we can only love God truly when the love of self 
is dead. What we are familiar with is the incomplete 
development, the stage at which we are hating sin 
or self-love without having killed it, and setting our 
minds and hearts on God without having achieved a 
perfect love of Him. At this stage we know and love 
Him sufficiently to find in Him a fortress of strength 
against temptation, of peace amidst troubles, of con- 
fidence in times of dryness and despondency. And 
this love that we have for God at once becomes an 
aid to mortification. When our hearts are thus lifted 
towards God, the crosses and slights and contradic- 
tions which meet us every day are accepted by us as 
part of our penance for our sin, and as helps towards 
the destruction of our pride. If we were not beginning 
to love God, these same annoyances and contradictions 
would have merely exasperated us and have aroused 
in us a fresh passion of self-assertion by which our pride 
should yet be made to prevail. But now by God’s grace 
and by our dawning love for Him, these crosses be- 
come means of mortification; they just confirm our 
bad opinion of ourselves, and make us feel that in us, 
apart from God, there dwells no good thing, and that 
kickings and contempt are just what we deserve. 
When a French priest, who loved God, was insulted 
by a colleague who wrote, “ How can an ignoramus 
like you dare to hear confessions?” the contempt 
just served to stimulate him to greater humility. He 
replied at once, “ How I ought to love you, my very 
dear and highly venerated brother! You are the only 
one who has really known me—Help me to gain the 
favour which I have been imploring for so long, that 
being removed from a position which I am not fit to hold 
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by reason of my ignorance, I may be allowed to retire 
to some little corner and there bewail my poor life.” 
Thus love for God and an appreciation of His great- 
ness will help us to recognize our littleness and to kill 
the sins which keep us from Him. And, on the other 
hand, as our struggle against sin grows more earnest, 
we come to take refuge more quickly and to dwell 
more habitually in the fortress of the love of God; 
as we become more able to turn from the voice of temp- 
tation, we come to hang more upon the voice of God 
and to be more ready to do His will. So our love of 
God helps us to grow in the power of mortification ; 
and this growth in mortification helps us to turn more 
whole-heartedly to the love of God. A ready obedi- 
ence to God’s inspirations and guidance, with a pure 
intention of His glory in such obedience, may be 
called indifferently perfect mortification or a perfect 
love of God. 

Now the considerations with which we have been 
dealing have important results for Prayer. If God is 
really the centre of our system and Christ the very 
life of our soul, prayer will become something very 
different from what it was before. God Himself will 
be the beginning, the middle, and the end of all our 
prayers. The prayer will be inspired by God; it will 
be founded on some attribute of God ; it will be 
addressed to God; that which we ask for will be 
God; it will be for God’s sake that we ask it. God 
Himself will be the very life and substance of our 
prayer. Prayer will be just the lifting up of the 
heart to Him as a response to His invitation, as a 
meditation upon His goodness, as a request for more 
of His presence, as a pleading of the merits of His 
Son. Sometimes these several parts or aspects of the 
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prayer will be unfolded one by one in explicit form; 
sometimes they will interpenetrate each other in one 
complex act of silent adoration. This is just the 
difference between vocal and spiritual prayer. In the 
former, the ground and the object of the petition, and 
the medium through which it is offered, are all set 
out separately as distinct from Him to whom it 
is offered ; in the latter the folds of the prayer are 
not unwrapped, but it is presented as a whole to 
God. It does not make much difference which method 
we adopt. It is easy to see how, in an explicit oral 
prayer, it is really God who appears and reappears in 
the several parts which make it up. Take for instance 
the Collect for the Sixth Sunday after Trinity: “O 
God, who hast prepared for them that love Thee such 
good things as pass man’s understanding ; Pour into 
our hearts such love towards Thee, that we, loving 
Thee above all things, may obtain Thy promises, 
which exceed all that we can desire ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” Here the prayer is addressed to God ; 
God’s goodness is the ground on which it is based ; 
the object asked for is God here and hereafter ; and 
God Incarnate is the medium through which it is 
offered. 

And it is very much the same in the Collect for the 
very next Sunday, the 7th after Trinity: “ Lord of 
all power and might, who art the author and giver 
of all good things; graft in our hearts the love of 
Thy Name, increase in us true religion, nourish us 
with all goodness, and of Thy great mercy keep us 
in the same; through Jesus Christ our Lord.” God's 
love in giving us good things is the ground on which 
the prayer is built ; the object asked for is love and 
goodness ; and it is asked for in the Name in which 
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goodness and love are perfectly expressed. The whole 
substance of the prayer would be equally well expressed 
if we were to fix our minds on the good and loving 
God with a silent yearning for a deeper and closer 
fellowship with Him. This must, indeed, be the pre- 
vailing and dominant intention of prayer when once 
we are determined to kill self-love and self-assertion. 
We must not kill them in action and revive them 
in prayer. To announce to God that we require 
and insist on having certain things, and that we 
want Him to help us to get them, would be to go 
back to the old astronomy and make God revolve 
round us. 

This does not mean that we are not to ask for parti- | 
cular things; but it does mean that (God Himself is / 
the atmosphere and background of every prayer ; the 
absence of the appropriate atmosphere and back- 
ground makes bad religion in the matter of prayer, 
as it makes bad art in a picture. But we must go 
further and say that God is not only the atmosphere 
or background but also the ultimate and compre- 
hensive object of every petition. He is the sum 
total of all goods, the common source of all blessings, 
whether for body, soul, or spirit. So, when we ask for 
a particular thing, we ask for it as a manifestation of 
God’s goodness and as a means by which we and 
others may be brought into closer communion with 
His love. We pray to Him as the Father who loves to 
give good things to His children and thereby to 
strengthen them in their service. of Him and in their 
love of Him. But His purposes for us, and His 
knowledge of the ways in which we can best serve 
and love Him go infinitely beyond our own limited 
comprehension, In our particular prayers we fix on 
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a particular way in which God may manifest His good- 
ness towards us, and in which we may be helped to 
serve and love Him; but God Himself in His plenitude 
of love and wisdom is there in the background and it 
is He for whom we are praying, as well as to whom 
we are praying— God, who art goodness, give me 
Thyself for Thy goodness’ sake,’’ must be the i ae of 
| every prayer. 

And there is a further point, which I think it will 

_ be useful for us to remember. God will often make 

. known to us the blessing which will be best for us or 
\ others, which He wants to give us, and will give us 
\when we pray for it. These words were brought to 
‘ Julian’s mind in one of the revelations made to her, 
“I am ground of thy beseeching: first it is My will 
that thou have it; and after, I make thee to will 
it; and after, I make thee to beseech it and thou 
beseechest it. How should it be that thou shouldest 
not have thy beseeching ? (p. 84) ‘‘ He beholdeth us 
in love,” she explains, ‘“‘ and therefore He stirreth us 
to pray for that which it pleaseth Him to do. For 
which prayer and good will, which we have of His 
gift, He will reward us and give us endless meed.” 
(p. 90). 

What we have to do, then, is to wait ever upon God, 
with an open and teachable mind, for indication of 
His particular purpose at each particular time; then 
we can pray with all our hearts for that particular 
thing, knowing that God wills to give it, and wills us 
to pray for it; yes, and will give it in fuller measure 
in proportion to the earnestness of our prayer. And 
to perceive these indications of His will, it is necessary 
for us to clear our minds of prejudices and precon- 
ceptions as to what must be God’s will, and to be ready 
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to learn from Him what it is. This waiting upon God 
is the preparation for prayer; it is the temper of 
prayer, the attitude of prayer; nay, it is prayer 
itself. And we shall not, of course, think that when 
God has made known His particular will, there is no 
reason for us to pray. God may be longing to give 
us the blessing we need; and yet, out of respect for 
the freedom with which He has endowed us, may wait 
till the prayer which He inspires actually goes up 
from our heart to Him. His gracious hands may be 


lifted up to bless; but the blessing waits upon our 
prayer. aw 
a And I think we have here the solution of a difficulty “ 


we often feel in the matter of prayer for particular 
things, e.g. for the recovery of a sick person. If our 
minds are really open and attentive upon God, may He 
not show us what His will is in the particular case ? 
It may be that He will tell us that His will is that the 
person should recover; and yet the recovery, like 
other blessings, may be dependent on our prayer. In 
such a case there will be no limit to the directness, 
particularity, and urgency of our entreaties. He 
may, again, show us that His will is the patient en- 
durance of suffering and death; and then, too, we 
know what to pray for with equal earnestness and 
insistence. 

This discernment of God’s will seems to have been 
habitual in certain saints. For instance, many miracles 
of healing are related of S, Philip Neri, but sometimes 
he abstained from any attempt to heal and from any 
word of hope and encouragement as to recovery, and 
that in cases which would have appeared outwardly 
most suitable for such action. Thus we are told of 
a young man named Gabriele Tana, ‘‘ who had been 
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for some time a most dear disciple and penitent 
of Philip’—a young man who was an excellent 
Christian, charitable, pious, and chaste: ‘Now 
it happened,” the biographer proceeds, “that he fell 
sick, and Philip knew supernaturally that this sickness 
of the young man was unto death. He lamented the 
fact in his heart, and set himself to help him as much 
as he could in his passage from this world.’”’ And then 
follows the touching story how the saint had to moder- 
ate first the patient’s eager desire to recover, and then 
his equally eager desire to die at once and be with 
Christ ; and to teach him absolute reliance on God’s 
will? Must we not believe that the Apostles and 
others had similar intimations of God’s will? The 
number of sick people they came across must have 
enormously exceeded the number that they set them- 
selves to heal, and’surely it must have been a discern- 
ment of God’s will which prompted them when to do 
so and when to forbear. 

Or, again, such discernment of God’s will may be 
given indirectly, through the ability or disability 
which we experience in offering our prayers. This 
was the case with S. Philip’s exact contemporary 
S. Teresa.2. She says, “‘ However much I may wish 
to pray for those graces which our Lord sees not to 
be expedient, I cannot do it ; and if I try, I do so with 
little earnestness, force, and spirit ; it is impossible to 
do more even if I would. But it is not so as to those 
which His Majesty intends to grant. These I can pray 
for constantly, and with great importunity ; though 
I do not carry them in my memory, they seem to pre- 
sent themselves to me at once. There is a great differ- 


1 Capecelatro, Vita di S. Filippo Neri, vol, i. p. 335. 
* They were both born in a.D, 1515, 
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ence between these two ways of praying, and I know 
not how to explain it. As to the first, when I pray 
for those graces which our Lord does not mean to 
grant, I am like one whose tongue is tied; who, 
though he would speak, yet cannot; or, if he speaks, 
sees that people do not listen tohim. . . . Inthesecond 
case I am like one who speaks clearly and intelligibly 
to another, whom he sees to be a willing listener.” 1 

In the absence of any such indication of His will, 
we shall do well to make God Himself in His compre- 
hensive goodness the object of our petition for the sick, 
rather than a particular manifestation of that good- 
ness. We shall pray that God will reveal His good- 
ness to the sick man, will draw him to His love and 
service in whatever way seems good to Him who is 
very goodness. 

God may will sometimes that sick people shall be 
healed by laying on of hands or by anointing; but 
we must not assume that this is His will in every case 
of sickness ; and unless it is made known to us spiritu- 
ally that it is His will in a particular case, the humbler 
and more trustful course is to help to bring God to 
the sick man, as his satisfaction and his exceed- 
ing great reward, without dogmatizing as to ways 
in which this blessing will be manifested. The prayer 
in our First Prayer Book’s Service for the Anointing 
of the Sick seems to give us very well the spirit which 
I have in view. So, then, when we have made God 
the centre of our lives, our prayer will always be a 
prayer for God Himself; that God’s Name may be 
glorified and His Will be done in that way in which 
He sees to be the best. And as we purify our own 
hearts from all presumption and self-will, we may 
1 Life of S. Theresa, by herself (translated by David Lewis), p. 373. 
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hope to catch the whisper of His voice telling us what 
it is that He wills in any particular case with which 
we have to deal. 

The Cross, then, frankly accepted as the intro- 
duction to religion, brings with it a new attitude to 
prayer; an attitude which makes God “ the thing 
prayed for ” as well as the Person to whom the prayer 
is addressed; every particular request being, ulti- 
mately, a request for a particular mode of union with 
Him or a particular manifestation of His love. And 
we have seen that the Cross does something else. It 
purges the spiritual vision and opens the spiritual ear, 
and so gives to the purest hearts a capacity of dis- 
cerning from time to time what is the particular way 
in which God wills to manifest His love and draw 
His children nearer to Himself. 


7 


And now we turn to the Cross in its relation to the 
Holy Eucharist. And here we find that the relation- 
ship is“éssential and inseparable. Whilst the accept- 
ance of the Cross yields a truer and better conception 
of prayer, it is necessary to any true conception of 
the Eucharist. It is the fundamental root-idea of the 
Eucharist itself. As a Sacrifice, the Eucharist makes 
the death of Christ a constant and enduring reality, 
and pleads perpetually the merits of that death for our 
forgiveness. But, as we have seen, the propitiatory 
power of His death depends on its being shared by 
ourselves. This is obvious, and does not require to be 
further insisted upon. But what does need emphasiz- 
ing is the connexion of His death with our reception 
of the Sacrament. (1) It is from the side of His 
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death, through the avenue of His Passion, that He 
gives Himself as our food. ‘‘ This is My Body.” 
“This is My Blood of the new covenant which is 
being shed for you.” It is the Body broken on the 
Cross, the Blood poured out on the Cross, which is 
to be the nourishment of our spiritual life. And (2) 
the Sacred Humanity, thus given to us is not carnal, 
but spiritual; it is a Sacred Humanity which has 
passed through death, and has been exalted and 
glorified at the right hand of the Father. 

It is the union of these two truths which makes 
up the whole power and significance of Holy Com- 
munion. The first truth demands contrition and mor- 
tification on our part, if we are to receive profitably 
that broken Body and outpoured Blood. The second 
truth guarantees a union with the ascended Christ, 
and all that is implied therein, to each contrite and 
mortified recipient ; a union closer and completer in 
proportion to the thoroughness of that mortification 
and contrition. Holy Communion requires a death 
of self-love, and offers a new life of union with God, 
all in one action. It “ killeth, and maketh alive; it 
bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up; it 
maketh poor, and maketh rich; it bringeth low, and 
lifteth up; it raiseth the poor out of the dust, and 
lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, to set him 
among princes, and to make him inherit the throne 
of glory.” 1 But we must first accept the dunghill of 
humiliation and the grave of mortification, if we are 
to be lifted up and made to inherit the throne of 
glory through union with the risen and exalted Christ. 

(i.) First, then, the Holy Eucharist is an instrument 
of death. It presents Christ to us as the victim, 

1 + Sam, ii, 6-8, 
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“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world” ; 
whose death, that is, had been foreordained in the 
hidden purposes of the eternal Father for our salvation. 
The occasion of its institution, the words used by 
Christ, the separate consecration of the Body and the 
Blood by the priest, make this quite clear. It is 
true that the death is past and over; that ‘ Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth no more”; but it 
is none the less true that the eternity of Christ’s own 
nature gives not only an eternal significance, but also 
an eternal reality, an abiding existence, to every phase 
of that human life which was taken up into God. 
In us, each successive phase of life is a stepping-stone 
towards some later development or higher perfection ; 
but in Christ each phase is perfect in itself; each, by 
being united to the eternal Godhead, is taken out of 
the ‘‘ wheel of becoming’ and made an eternal fact, 
alive with its own eternal power for the souls of men. 
His childhood was not an immature manhood, but an 
apotheosis of childhood, which, in being experienced 
by the Eternal, becomes itself an eternal fact, with a 
vital and transforming and uplifting energy of its 
own, communicable to all children to the end of time. 
And so His death was not the final phase of an earthly 
life ; it is lifted into the sphere of the unchanging, and 
is an everlasting fact. These abiding facts, imbedded 
and set like jewels in the crown of His eternity, can 
each be invoked and appropriated by us in our various 
needs and occasions. In the Holy Eucharist it is 
His death on which our minds are primarily focused. 
And we appropriate it by sharing it. Some real 
effort after mortification is the condition of a worthy 
reception of the Sacrament: “ Ye that do truly and 
earnestly repent you of yoursins . . . draw near with 
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faith and take this Holy Sacrament to your comfort.”’ 
Our penitence or mortification is our avenue of approach 
to that eternal fact, with all the merits and benefits 
which it contains. But there is another relationship 
between our penitence and the Divine Victim whom 
we receive. Our penitence not only enables us to 
draw near and receive, but it is itself strengthened by 
that reception. We feed ourselves on Christ’s suffer- 
ings, and thereby become more capable of suffering 
with Him. The abiding reality of the ‘‘ Body being 
broken and the Blood being poured out,” in which 
His sufferings for us were consummated, is to be the 
nourishment of our own spiritual life. Our penitence 
is not to be just a passing step, fitting us for Com- 
munion, and then discarded because its work is done ; 
it is something which is to grow deeper and stronger, 
healthier and more vital, in consequence of our 
Communion. Penitence is to become gradually the 
dominant passion, the ruling principle of our life: a 
passion and a principle which are themselves fed and 
nourished by the Body and Blood of Christ. So far 
from coming to Christ in His Sacrament in order that 
we may be spared suffering, we come in order that 
our suffering may be intenser and more keenly felt ; 
that it may be a suffering “unto death,” unto the 
utter mortification of the whole principle of sin. 
Only when this is being really done, can the other 
aspect or power of the Eucharist be manifested and 
exerted. Only when we are really bearing about in 
ourselves the dying of Jesus, can the life of Jesus 
be manifested in us. Only when mortification has 
been so deepened as to become a veritable death in 
life, can the Eucharist become a renovating principle 
of life through death. It is Christ in His human life 
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of poverty, contempt, and suffering, through whom 
we get access to the Divine. Poverty, contempt, and 
suffering are the principal contents of that ‘‘ Book of 
Life’ which is Jesus Christ; they are the “sweet 
gifts of God; and whosoever doth fully obtain them 
may know himself to be perfected and consummated 
in the most sweet God, Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ 
to be perfected in him through transformation.” * 
‘Poverty, contempt, and suffering made up the 
bitter penance which Christ did for us” ;? they are 
the companions who did accompany Him during 
the whole of His life in order to furnish an example 
unto us, that we may choose, love, and endure these 
same companions until we die. For this is the way 
whereby the soul must reach unto God, and other 
direct road is there none. Needful is it, therefore, 
and seemly that the members of the body should 
follow the same road which had been taken by the 
head, and that the same companions which had ac- 
companied the head should likewise accompany the 
members.” 2 

The reason why we do not come nearer to God is 
that we do not keep to this “ direct road,” the King’s 
highway of the Cross; and, in particular, the reason 
why our Communions do not do us more good is that 
we forget that each Communion is primarily and 
necessarily a feeding upon the sufferings of Christ, 
by which our own penitence is nourished, and our will 
strengthened to do acts of penance. 

(ii.) But Holy Communion in uniting us to Christ 
as the Sacrificial Victim is uniting us to Him in all 
the plenitude of His being. His sufferings and death 


1 Blessed Angela of Foligno (Medieval Library), p. 143. 
° Jb., p- 54: 
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are a perpetual reality, eternalized through their oc- 
currence in the life of the Eternal; but they are not 
the whole reality. The sufferings exist for ever along- 
side of the glorification ; and all alike have their context 
and interconnexion in the changeless eternity of God 
the Son. Therefore, by entering into sacramental 
communion with His sufferings, we are also entering 
into communion with His exalted life, and are made 
partakers of the Divine nature of the Eternal Son. 
His sufferings are, as we have insisted all along, the 
point at which alone we can have immediate contact 
with Him, since it is in His sufferings that He is on 
the level of us sinners. Calvary, with its anguish 
and nakedness and dereliction, is the place where He 
meets us and unites us to Himself without barrier or 
impediment ; and it is from the side of Gethsemane 
and Calvary that He gives Himself to us in the 
Eucharist. But when once we have received Him 
thus, we possess Him in His wholeness. All the other 
glorious realities which belong to the Son of God are 
designed for us. His Sacramental Presence is not 
only a stimulus to repentance, but also a power of per- 
fect holiness; He is the end as well as the beginning ; 
He is the goal of our pilgrimage as well as our en- 
couragement in beginning it; He is our victory over 
sin as well as the reinforcement of our early struggles 
against it. Once we lay hold of Him with contrite 
hearts, we are at once in the far-off country, the 
dwelling-place of the High and Holy One; once He 
is with us in our storm-tossed boat, the storm ceases 
and the boat is at the shore. In the presence of 
Christ, that which is perfect is come; partial con- 
ceptions, partial efforts, partial revelations, are all 
gathered up into Him as the one substantial reality 
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of sanctity and truth. All that belongs to Him is 
destined for us who have penitently received Him in 
His sufferings ; they are ours; we have but to invoke 
them and trust them, and they will exert their trans- 
forming and exalting power. A radiant company of 
virtues and powers marshal themselves around the 
Eucharist, ready to enter into our souls in the very 
act of communion. First come the graces and merits 
of the Cross itself: the pardon, the love, the self- 
sacrifice, the perfect obedience, the untarnished Son- 
ship which dwelt in the soul of the Crucified and 
found utterance through His lips. Then follow all 
the virtues of the Incarnate life which was consum- 
mated in the Passion; then the power of the Resur- 
rection; the glory of the Ascension; the indwelling 
of the Spirit sent from heaven; the ineffable grace 
and blessedness of Communion with God the Three 
in One. Corpus Christi reminds us how all these 
things are ours in the Eucharist. All these things 
come to the penitent communicant who has joined 
his own penance and repentance to Christ’s sufferings 
and received Him in His death. The only thing he 
has to do is to open the gates of his soul to admit these 
glorious guests ; or, rather, since they have entered in 
the train of the Eucharist, he has but to bid them wel- 
come, converse with them, unite them to himself, and 
use them. We could not have a better exercise for 
Meditation than to dwell first on one and then on 
another of these stupendous realities which are already 
ours, and thereby enable them to exercise their bene- 
ficent power on our soul. For they cannot do this 
unless we ask them to do it, by bringing our hearts 
and wills for them to bless and sanctify. 

All of them—the innocence of the holy Childhood, 
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the graces of the ministerial Life, the virtues of the 
Passion, the triumph and glory of the Resurrection 
and Ascension, all are there, contained within the 
narrow compass of the consecrated Host. When we 
have received That, we have received them all, and 
can count over our treasures lovingly, and compre- 
hend our wealth, and use it. ‘“ For if, while we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God through the death 
of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by His life.” ‘“‘He that spared not His own 
Son, but. delivered Him up for us all, how shall He 
not also with Him freely give us all things ? ”’* 


8 


Through the Cross to eternal life; through peni- 
tence to union with God by love and knowledge ; 
that is the path of the Christian. Eternal life, com- 
munion with God, that is the goal of a soul made in 
God’s image and unable to rest in anything short of 
God. And penitence in its earliest phase is just the 
misery of a destitute soul crying after the God whom 
it has lost; as it develops, it becomes a purer grief 
at having sinned against Him and a resolute endeavour 
to recover Him. And the penitential suffering is 
caught up into union with the afflictions of Christ 
which in their height, depth, length, and breadth go 
utterly beyond our power of comprehension. Linked 
with these ineffable sufferings of Christ, it is accounted 
perfect in the eyes of the Father, and so wins our 
forgiveness. And the Saviour whose sufferings have 
made our penitence acceptable to God, by the same 
generous love makes it a means of communion with 


1 Rom, v. 10, Vili. 32« 
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Himself ; because we are penitent, the Body broken 
and the Blood shed for our forgiveness are given 
to be our food. The same unimaginable love which 
comes down to meet our poor penitence and receive 
it into partnership with His own atoning sufferings, 
also comes down to feed it with His very nature 
which suffered for us. He who magnified and trans- 
formed our penitence by associating it with His vica- 
rious sufferings, now feeds it with those sufferings, 
which thereby cease to be vicarious, since they are in 
some measure assimilated and experienced by our- 
selves. In fact, Christ’s sufferings become less and 
less vicarious as we grow up into them ourselves. 
Wholly vicarious they never were. There must be 
at the outset some real repentance, however poor, 
thin, and adulterated, to be taken up into union with 
His afflictions. And now this repentance, thus clothed 
with an ideal significance, has to realize the ideal 
by feeding upon those sufferings, and so entering into 
a fuller fellowship with them. The process of the 
Passion, with the agony, the betrayal, the rejection, 
the scourging, the mockery, and the dying, ceases to 
be a mere self-imposed martyrdom which Christ en- 
dured in our stead; it is also that which our repent- 
ance is coming to be, as those sufferings of Christ are 
endured by us who feed upon His Body and Blood. 
Another’s sufferings become sufferings of our own; 
an external transaction becomes an inward experi- 
ence ; a past fact becomes a present reality; faith 
in Christ becomes fellowship with Christ; our sinful 
nature itself suffers what itself deserves—namely, to 
be condemned, spat upon, scorned, scourged, and 
crucified. 

And as the Christ who suffered is also the risen 
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and exalted Christ, we pass upwards with Him, are 
made partakers of His Divine nature, have eternal 
life, ascend in heart and mind with Him, and with Him 
continually dwell even in this present life. And so, 
as I said, Christ in the Eucharist casts us down and 
lifts us up, as we drink faithfully of the bitter cup 
of His Passion, and through union with His sufferings 
are filled with the life and power and hope of His 
Divine and risen life. 


Thus there are three stages in penitence. To begin 
with, we must do our part, must offer the utmost to 
which we can rise in the way of repentance ; then this 
offering of ours will be taken up into the perfect re- 
demptive offering of Christ’s sufferings, and, lastly, 
this perfect offering is given to be our food, and thereby 
develop and perfect our own repentance. We may 
apply to it the words of S. Augustine, “ Cibus sum 
grandium ; cresce, et manducabis Me.” (‘I am the 
food of the full-grown; be a man, and thou shalt eat 
Me.”’) We must first repent to the utmost of our 
manhood’s power; then we shall feed on Christ’s 
sufferings, and thereby grow to a greater penitence 
than we could of ourselves attain to. 


I have said much of penitence, and very little in 
comparison of that to which the penitence is prepara- 
tory, and with which it is interpenetrated—namely, the 
bliss of communion with the risen Christ. I have 
done this on purpose. We are always being tempted 
to give less than its due place to penitence, to dwarf 
and shorten it in the perspective of the Christian life ; 
we are always wanting to do what Christ refused to 
do—to come down from the Cross before our death 
is consummated. And, again, penitence ought not 
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only to be deeper and more thorough than it is; 
also, in the guise of a chastened and sober humility 
it must continue to the very end of our lives. But, 
on the other hand, there need not be, and ought not 
to be, anything gloomy and morose about it. On the 
contrary, the true penitent is the happiest and most 
light-hearted person in the world. He must be so, 


because he is the friend of Christ. His intimacy with 


Christ is founded on fellowship with Christ’s suffer- 
ings; but for that very reason it has become also 
an intimacy with Christ glorified ; and this friendship 
with Christ is his happiness in this life and the pledge 
of a fuller happiness beyond. ‘“‘ The happiness of this 
life,” says Father Baker, ‘‘ consists in such union as 
may be had in this life; the happiness of the future 
lies in the union which is proper to that life, and 
is the perfect, consummate, and supreme happiness of 
the soul.” 2 

So far as we have a real union or intimacy with 
Christ in this life there will be a real measure of happi- 
ness here; when that union or intimacy is perfected 
in heaven, the happiness will be perfected too. 

The Saints were the bosom friends of Christ ; they 
are the people who attained the greatest degree of. 
intimacy with Him in their earthly life, and we find 
consequently that their lives were happier than those 
of the rest of the world. But we shall better under- 
stand how this came about with them, and how it 
may also come about with us, if we just notice two 
other qualities which seem to lead up to this supreme 
happiness. The first of these is Freedom—freedom 
from the bondage to worldly and carnal lusts which 
makes happiness impossible. Freedom is a necessary 

1 Life of Dame Gertrude More, p. 182. 
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condition of happiness; and “he friends of Christ, 
who have taken up His light burden and easy yoke, 
are above all things freemen. ‘I will walk at liberty,” 
says the Psalmist, “for I seek Thy commandments.”’ 
By accepting God’s law we escape the tyranny of 
inordinate desires. ‘‘Great is the peace that they 
have who love Thy law: and they are not offended 
at it.’”’ For such people, the rival tyrannical desires 
gradually lose their power and attraction. The soul 
still cleaves at times to the dust, and is troubled above 
measure, and is a mark for the derision of the proud and 
the snares of the ungodly. But the quickening power 
of God is at work. His testimonies are the very joy 
of their heart ; and they take up a new attitude to 
the sin of the world: ‘“‘Through Thy commandments 
I get understanding: therefore I hate all evil ways.” 
“T am horribly afraid for the ungodly that forsake 
Thy law.” ‘‘Mine eyes gush out with water because 
men keep not Thy law.” And as freedom results 
from keeping God’s commandments, so, on the other 
hand, when it is full-grown, it will enable us to keep | 
them more perfectly: “I will run the way of Thy 
commandments, when Thou hast set my heart at / 
liberty.” i 

‘He that committeth sin is the servant of sin.” 
And, as the servants of sin, we belong to a corrupt, 
perishing, death-stricken world—(“ the servant abideth 
not in the house for ever ”)—a world of envy, hatred, 
uncharitableness, lust, ambition, self-glorification, and 
discontent ; a world which, if it possesses little per- 
manence, possesses still less of peace or liberty. But 
through the power of our intimacy with Christ we 
have escaped from this narrow, transitory, slavish 
existence; the snare is broken, and we are delivered ; 
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the Son, who abideth for ever, has made us free, and 
we are free indeed. Such freedom is a very important 
ingredient in a Christian’s happiness. 

And another characteristic of the life of God’s friends, 
which also conduces to their happiness, is its simpli- 

a This follows, indeed, from their freedom. Being 

elivered from the bondage to worldly and carnal 
lusts, they can concentrate their minds on God as 
the one object of their love and service. And this 
devotion to one supreme object will unify their whole 
nature, and abolish the discord and schism between 
its higher and lower elements. The clear, distinct 
vision of the soul, focused upon God, will be like 
a lamp shining in the dark places of the lower nature. 
The light, remaining distinct, and uncompounded or 
unalloyed, will spread throughout the whole of the 
man’s nature, leaving no part in darkness.) The 
lower elements will be transfigured by the light of the 
spirit, and will be brought into order and harmony 
with the spirit. But when the inner eye of the spirit 
loses its simple, uncompounded nature, and becomes 
itself alloyed with passion, there will be no illumina- 
tion of the “ sensuality,’ which in itself is the natural 
sphere of darkness. If the light becomes darkened 
through being alloyed with passion, how completely 
devoid of light will the sphere of passion itself be ! 

Where, then, the light of the spirit, derived from 
God, is turned to God as the one true reality, and 
preserved from the corruption of passion, it will 
illuminate the whole of our nature, and give it unity 
and simplicity. There will be no shilly-shallying or 
compromises between rival and competing claims of 
soul and body, but a single harmonious nature, in 

1 S, Luke xi, 36, 
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which the passions are purified and the reason guided 
by the spirit; and this simple, unified, harmonious 
nature will be directed to God, with all its forces and 
capacities. 

Thus in the eternal life of intimacy with God we 
find not only freedom from the tyranny of passion, 
but, further, the purification of the sphere of passion, 
and its co-operation with the spirit in the simplicity 
of a life devoted entirely to God. The body is directed 
by the soul, and the soul is directed by God. And 
then, when we have a nature which is not only freed 
from sin, but unified in all its parts and simply and 
whole-heartedly turned to God, happiness at once 
results. When Christ has delivered His friends from 
bondage to sin, and has united the whole of their being, 
body and soul, in allegiance to Himself, then they 
- feel they can rest and be satisfied ; they have real joy 
and happiness. 

Let us take an example. S. Philip Neri was a con- 
spicuous example of this joy ; and we have a defini- 
tion of it put into his mouth by the Bishop of Verona in 
a dialogue called “‘ Philip, or Christian Joy,” which is 
quoted in the second volume of S. Philip’s Life (p. 404). 
After different characters in the dialogue have given 
their views on its nature, S. Philip is called upon to 
speak. He said, ** Internal Christian, joy is a gift of 
God, grounded on a good conscience ; it flows from 
a contempt of worldly things united to a contem- 
plation of heavenly things.’”’ In commenting on this 
definition, given by himself, he remarks that “joy 
is maintained by meditating upon death, by friendly 
intercourse with holy and learned men, by frequent- 
ing the Sacraments, by watchfulness over ourselves, by 
doing good to our neighbour ; and it is increased by 
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continual prayer to God, combined with devotion to 
the Saints. . . . The ultimate end of our joy is that it 
may ever increase, until it becomes at last eternal 
gladness in our heavenly country, the home of peace 
and ineffable bliss.” And, in conclusion, he reminds 
his hearers that ‘‘ whoever is the servant of sin cannot 
even taste it’’; and that “its principal foes are 
ambition, sensuality, vanity, and malevolence.’’ The 
last words clearly imply that the mortification of 
self-seeking must go before the attainment of joy; 
or, in other words, that happiness comes just to those 
who have ceased to seek it. As long as we hunt for 
joy, pleasure, happiness, success, with a fretful insist- 
ence on our rights and claims, we shall never find them. 
But when we have freed ourselves from the tyranny 
of such desires and set our affections simply and 
entirely upon God, then these “other things” are 
added to us; ‘“‘good measure, pressed down, and 
running over,” they pour in upon us. And this is 
very natural. Joy is the sense of satisfaction in 
something created or achieved, as when the sons of 
God shouted for joy at the finished work of creation ; 
it is the sense of having done or got what we wanted, 
and it is in the possession of God that this want is 
finally supplied. 

So if freedom from self-will leads to simplicity, we 
find also that simplicity leads to joy. The soul which 
has fixed its gaze clearly and unfalteringly upon God, 
and has unified its whole nature in loyal subjection 
to Him, will “rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.”* The 119th Psalm, which expresses our 
experiences with such marvellous insight, expresses 


1 Cf. Bergson, article in Hibbert Journal, October rort. 
2 1S, Peter i, 8. 
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this too: ‘‘I have had as great delight in the way of 
Thy testimonies, as in all manner of riches.” * O how 
sweet are Thy words unto my throat: yea, sweeter 
than honey unto my mouth.’’ “I opened my mouth 
and drew in my breath: for my delight was in Thy 
commandments.” ‘“ Thy testimonies have I claimed 
as mine heritage for ever: and why? they are the 
very joy of my heart.” 
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ghee 3 Communion with Christ comes, for us 
sinners, ‘‘ through the Cross”; and the power of 
the Cross finds its simplest, most intelligible, and most 
enduring vehicle in the Sacrament of Holy Communion. 
The Sacraments are vehicles of a divine life, channels 
of supernatural grace, means of vital communion 
with God. Divorced from the offer of supernatural 
grace, which belongs to it as a “ cult,’ Christianity 
will become a mere system of morality. Yet the 
attempt is often made, especially in the present day, 
to rule out this supernatural characteristic of our re- 
ligion as an alien accretion which has interfered sadly 
with its true spiritual nature as an ethical development 
of human nature towards the highest human ideals. 
It is this contention which we are now to consider. 


i 


_dreligion in its earliest stage seems to have been a 
vague sense of awe and uneasiness felt by man in the 
presence of what he regarded as mysterious or un- 
canny. Thus understood, it was the parent of the 
whole comprehensive system of “taboo.” The mys- 
terious and uncanny was conceived asthe source of 
infection; and the rules of taboo were man’s safe- 
guard against the risks thus incurred; they were 
elaborate methods of disinfection, scrupulously carried 


out under the instinct of self-preservation. The twin 
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facts of birth and death, those greatest of all mysteries, 
were the phenomena which excited the intensest awe 
and demanded the strictest observance of taboo. 
The ritual uncleanness in connexion with child- 
birth, blood-shedding, contact with dead bodies, &c., 
and the methods of purification employed in such 
cases, have left an enduring impression on all re- 
ligions. And again, unfamiliar objects, such as 
strangers, or iron, were regarded with apprehension 
and subjected to stringent regulations ; and the same 
was the case with dark, mysterious groves, oddly- 
shaped stones, and so forth. So far, there need not 
be any belief in supernatural beings; nothing but a 
sense of awesomeness in such things and of the neces- 
sity for walking warily and taking all due precautions 
against disaster. And whilst taboo proceeds on the 
principle of isolation, as a means of escape from perils 
of this sort, magic was the attempt to use the uncanny 
power, which constituted the peril, for the advan- 
tage of the user or the damage of his enemies. Here 
again there was not any necessary belief in a god; 
no prayer or propitiation of a supernatural being was 
involved; magic simply employed the mana, or 
mysterious influence recognized in various things or 
occasions, in order to enforce certain results desired 
by the man who employed it. It was essentially an 
exercise of power, in which the will-power of the 
magician was united to the weird outside powers in 
the universe in order to get something done. Magic, 
it may be noted, has two important characteristics in 
which it stands in marked opposition to religion : 
first it is individualistic (mainly so at the beginning 
and increasingly so in later times), aiming at the separ- 
ate good of the person who uses it, instead of the 
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general good of a social whole, which is the objective 
of religion. And secondly, when it recognizes gods, 
it does not make its submission to them by prayer or 
propitiation, but treats them merely as forces to be 
subdued to its own will and used for its own purposes. 

But speculation could not stop at this early stage. 
The mysteriousness of existence is explained by refer- 
ence to certain mysterious ‘“‘ powers,” which cannot 
be bullied or coerced, and with regard to which it is 
desirable to stand in the right relation; and this is 
the beginning of religion.1 Such powers (‘‘ numina ’’) 
appear in great profusion in the religion of the ancient 
Romans, men of scrupulous but unimaginative minds, 
who wished to do their duty by religion but shrank 
from taking that frankly human view of the ‘‘ gods ”’ 
which was congenial to the more light-hearted and 
artistic temperament of the Greeks. Their early 
religion centred round the homestead. The door by 
which they entered, and by which all kinds of uncanny 
influences might also enter, was an object of special 
anxiety ; it was committed to the guardianship of 
Janus. Similarly Vesta presided over the fire, the 
Di Penates over the store-room, the Lar Familiaris 
over the land, and the Genius over the corporate life 
and the continuance of the family. On the other 
hand, Robigus, or the spirit of mildew, and Silvanus, 
or the wild woodland elf, who might engage in all sorts 
of mischievous pranks, are typical of hostile ‘ nu- 
mina,” whose maleficence must be forestalled by wise 
precautions. The recognition of such “ powers - 


1 “ Religion is the effective desire to enter into a right relation 
to the power manifesting itself in the universe,” is the definition 
quoted with approval by Mr. Warde Fowler from Mr. I. W. Howarth 
(Warde Fowler's Religious Experience of the Roman People, p. 8). 
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does not, in the main, go beyond the sphere of Animism, 
in which a man sees a soul or spirit in the various 
objects with which he comes into contact; but a 
“power ”’ which was recognized as friendly, and which 
came to be associated with a particular spot, and to 
be provided with a priest and sacrifices, would rise 
to a higher level ; he ceased to be a mumen, and be- 
came a deus endowed with a personal individuality, 
and generally ended by being identified with a deity 
of Greek polytheism. 

But the old, simple, unsophisticated religion which 
centred round the “numina” illustrates very well 
that which is the essence of all religion, the desire for 
a communion with God. In the homestead of the 
ancient Roman, these gods were part of the family 
circle, bound up and identified with its welfare and 
duly honoured with homely sacrifices made by the 
father of the house. 

And the same desire for communion with God 
appears in an intenser and more conscious form in the 
religion of the Greeks. This is most clearly seen in 
the mysteries, which embody what was most real and 
vital in their religious experience. Now, mystery- 
worship has been brought into great prominence 
lately, especially in regard to its relationship to 
Christianity. In order, then, to consider it clearly in 
this connection, it may be well to state two positions 
frequently maintained, together with the counter- 
position which I think should be taken up with regard 
to them. The positions are (1) that Christianity has 
borrowed largely, especially in its rites of worship, 
from the Pagan mysteries; and (2) that the element 
thus held in common by Christianity and the mysteries 
is irrelevant to true religion and should be got rid of, 
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in order that the ethical principles which are the kernel 
of our religion may be disengaged from a husk of 
magic and supernaturalism. 

I shall maintain in answer (1) that the matter 
common to Christianity and the mysteries is of the 
essence of religion, and must at all costs be retained if 
Christianity is to be a religion at all and not a mere 
code of morality ; and (z) that Christianity did not 
borrow this common matter from the mysteries, but 
developed it independently of them, and in a far purer 
form. 

First of all, then, what do we mean by a Mystery in 
the sense in which the word is applied to certain 
Greek and Oriental religions? A mystery was a 
secret cult, to which members were admitted after 
undergoing a process of ritual purification. This 
purification included abstinence from certain foods 
and a cleansing of the body by ablutions or by a 
scouring with bran and clay.’ The admission itself 
was effected by an elaborate rite of initiation. In the 
Eleusinian Mysteries (of Demeter and Persephone) its 
most prominent feature was the drinking of a sort 
of barley-water called kykeon, which symbolized the 
food taken by Demeter after her nine days’ fast, and 
which therefore put the worshipper into sympathetic 
“rapport ” with the goddess, though, in Dr. Farnell’s 
opinion, there was no “notion of a sacrament by 
which the worshippers partook of the flesh of the 
goddess and became one with her.” ? It included 
also the tasting of some cakes which were taken from 

1 In the Dionysos-Sabazios Mysteries; see Demosthenes, de Cor, 


259: 
2 Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States, vol. v. p. 195+ I am greatly 
indebted to this monument of erudition in my remarks on the 


Greek mysteries, 
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a basket and, after being tasted, replaced in a chest. 
In the mysteries of Dionysos-Sabazios the neophyte 
exclaimed, “Ill have I escaped and better have I 
found” ; he was crowned with fennel and poplar, and 
a snake was wound round his breast. Further, the 
initiated were taught certain passwords (such as 6 81d 
KoArov @eds, ‘the God round the breast,’ in the rites 
just mentioned) as means of mutual recognition, and 
of admission to the Temple. Also certain symbolic 
objets de piété were given to them (at Eleusis, probably 
images of the goddesses and corn-tokens) to be 
cherished in secret. The neophyte, having been thus 
purified and initiated, became a spectator (ésromrrns) of 
a kind of mystery-play or sacred drama in which 
the whole process culminated. This performance, Dr. 
Farnell thinks, was “a simple form ‘of choral mimetic 
dancing, solemn and impressive no doubt, but not 
able to startle the spectator by any cunningly devised 
stage effects.’ At Eleusis this primitive drama would 
represent or indicate the story of Demeter bereft of 
Persephone, her unavailing search for her daughter, 
and their final reunion. As to the significance and 
effect of such a mystery, Dr. Farnell writes: ‘“ The 
solemn fast and previous preparation, the mystic food 
eaten and drunk, the moving passion-play, the ex- 
treme sanctity of the iepa (sacred objects) revealed, 
all these influences would induce in the worshipper, not 
indeed the sense of absolute union with the divine 
nature such as the Christian sacrament or the hermit’s 
reverie or the Menad’s frenzy might give, but at 
least the feeling of intimacy and friendship with 
the deities; and a strong current of sympathy was 
established by this mystic contact. But these deities 
were the powers that governed the world beyond the 
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grave: those who had won their friendship by initia- 
tion in this life would by the simple logic of faith 
regard themselves as certain to win blessings at their 
hands in the next. And this, as far as we can discern, 
was the ground on which flourished the Eleusinian | 
hope.” 4 

Friendship with the deities and a comfortable hope 
of happiness beyond the grave were thus the blessings 
aimed at by the faithful in their mystery-religion. 
And this point is further emphasized if we inquire why 
the cult of one deity became a mystery-cult whilst 
the cult of another did not; why, for instance, 
Demeter had her mysteries and Apollo had none. The 
answer is twofold. In the first place, Demeter was, 
and Apollo was not, 4 chthonian deity—that is, a 
deity of the under-world, a deity associated with the 
after-life of the departed, a deity in whose hands lay 
their future weal or woe. There was, naturally, 
something peculiarly awful and mysterious about such 
a deity ; her worship demanded a special measure of 
purification on the part of the worshipper, and offered 
in return the special pledges or guarantees of her 
favour which were supplied in the quasi-sacramental 
forms of mystery-worship. And, secondly, her story 
possessed, and Apollo’s did not, a pathetic interest, in 
its tale of suffering and bliss, of bliss won through 
suffering, which was appropriate for dramatic repre- 
sentation, and which would appeal with a strong 
power of attraction to the souls of the spectators, and 
assure them of the fellow-feeling of such a deity with 
them in their own afflictions. 

And the same instinct for communion with the 
deity is displayed in a stronger and fiercer light in the 


1 Op, cit., Pp. 197. 
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case of Dionysus, who also was worshipped in mys- 
teries, though his mysteries were “ private,’’ i.e. not 
sanctioned or “established” by the State as were 
those of Demeter. Dionysus had his origin in Thrace, 
where he was worshipped under the local cult-name 
of Sabazios; he subsequently crossed the sea to 
Phrygia, and also moved south through Macedonia 
into Greece. His worship was violent, passionate, : 
orgiastic. It consisted in night-festivals celebrated 
on the mountains with dances and songs accompanied 
by the music of flutes and cymbals; the worshippers 
were mainly women, clad in flowing garments with a 
fawn-skin thrown over the shoulder, with horns on 
their heads and snakes and the thyrsus wand in their 
hands. They are worshipping Dionysus, “the dis- 
penser of the fruit of the vine, the guardian-spirit of 
growth and increase in vegetation and all nature, the 
divine incarnation of the whole area and realm of 
natural life, the type of the highest development of the 
joy of living.’ The darkness, the crash of the music, 
and the whirling dance are well calculated to produce 
an ecstatic state of intense excitement in which they 
can rise to communion with such a god—a communion 
which is realistically consummated when, in the height 
of their frenzied orgy, they swoop upon the sacrificial 
beasts to be found in the mountains, rend them asunder, 
and devour their raw flesh, in the faith that they are 
feasting on the flesh and blood of Dionysus himself, 
incarnate in bull or goat or fawn. Here we see the 
instinct of religion, in however savage and uncouth 
a guise, going straight to the mark of communion 
with the deity, yes, and sacramental communion too. 


1 Rohde, Psyche, vol. ii. P- 44 seq., where an extraordinarily 
brilliant picture is given of the religion of Dionysus. 
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“ Through divine possession, induced by sacrament 
or the vertigo of the sacred dance, the votary assumes 
the power of the nature-god to work miracles, to move 
mountains, to call forth rivers of milk and wine; the 
religion promised immortality and release from bondage 
to sanity and measure, and appealed to the craving for 
supra-normal moods, blending the joy of life on the 
mountains with the fierce lust for hot blood, a lust 
half animal, half religious.’”’1_ And Dionysus did more 
than offer the means of communion with himself in 
this life; he was also a chthonian deity, under the 
cult-title of Zagreus, Nuktelius, Isodaites, &c., who 
could protect his worshippers in the after-life. Lastly, 
he had a story well adapted for the mystery-play. 
The original form of the story, which kept to the lines 
of the ritual just described, was that the god was 
devoured by his own worshippers ; but quite a differ- 
ent turn was given to it under the moralizing influence 
of the Orphic school. The fact that the votaries of 
Dionysus used to smear their faces with gypsum 
(titanos) suggested the myth that the Titans rent 
asunder and devoured the god, and were themselves 
destroyed by an avenging thunderbolt from Zeus ; 
from their ashes sprang the human race, in which, 
accordingly, two elements are combined, the titanic 
body-element, which must be subdued, and the spiritual 
Dionysiac element, which must be fostered, &c. Mean- 
while, whilst his body was thus devoured, his heart 
was rescued by Athene, and taken by her to Zeus, who 
swallowed it and afterwards secured a new birth for 


1 Cults, v. p. 108. This temperament, in which spirituality and 
a crude naturalism are compounded, which marked Dionysus and 
his cult, is indicated with wonderfully subtle characterisation by 
Pater in Denys !’ Auserrois, one of his ‘ Imaginary Portraits.’ 
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the god as Dionysus son of Semele. Thus, however 
much of the story appeared in the mysteries, there 
was ready to hand the same pathetic tale of suffering 
and triumph, of death and resurrection, which gave 
a living, human interest to the myth of Demeter and 
Persephone. 

The religion of the mysteries then—the deepest and 
most vital form of religion which Greece produced ! 
—aimed simply at communion with the gods here and 
hereafter ; by a natural instinct it selected gods who 
had suffered, and therefore could be in sympathy with 
human ills; and who also had control of the under- 
world, and therefore could control the future destiny 
of the worshippers. 

But besides the mystery-cults of Greece, there were 
similar rites which came from the East; these latter 
are very important, as they touched the worship of 
the Church more closely than the others. First we 
have the joint cult of the “ great mother” (Cybele), 
and of Attis, who came from Phyrgia. The Great 
Mother was received at Rome in 204 B.c., in conse- 
quence of a Sibylline prophecy that her reception 
would be followed by the final triumph of the Republic 
over Hannibal, a prophecy which was fulfilled at the 
battle of Zama in 202. 

She duly arrived in the form of a black stone, which 
was carried ashore at Ostia by Scipio Nasica, and 
ceremoniously deposited in a shrine on the Palatine. 
This function is of great historical significance ; it 
was the door through which entered those Asiatic 


? The most striking evidence of their power lies in the fact that 
they burst the narrow bonds of citizenship and were open to the 
whole Hellenic world, including women and even slaves. All could 
be included ; initiation, and not membership in a city-state, became 
the basis of the worship, 
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rites which modified, and ended by completely trans- 
forming, the religion of ancient Rome. At first the 
Romans were surprised and horrified by the details 
of a worship so repugnant to all their own traditions. 
Cybele was the guest of the Republic, but she was 
subjected to severe isolation; no citizen might take 
part in her orgies; and the games (Megalensian) 
celebrated in her honour in April were carefully 
guarded from any admixture of Asiatic ritual. This 
régime lasted for 250 years; but at last, in the reign 
of Claudius (A.D. 41-54), the restrictions were removed 
and full play allowed to the Orientalism of the cult. 
It seems that in the preceding reign (that of Caligula) 
the worship of Isis had been introduced from Egypt 
without any safeguards or restrictions; and it was 
obviously unfair that, if Eastern worship was to be 
encouraged, an exception should continue to be made 
in the case of a deity who had resided so long at Rome 
and had performed so great a service to the State. 
A complete reversal of policy followed; Cybele’s 
worship was established and endowed, and its associa- 
tions were constituted legal corporations ; in fact it 
stood in much the same relation to other Eastern 
cults as that in which the Eleusinian stood to other 
mysteries in Greece. Cybele, the Great Mother, re- 
presented the productive power of Nature; Attis 
was originally a tree-spirit, especially bound up with 
the pine, but had come to be regarded in a larger 
sense as a deity of vegetation in general. Attis was 
Cybele’s lover, and the whole cult was “ naturalistic ” 


1 Cumont, Les Religions Orientales dans le Paganisme Romain, 
p. 84. In what follows I have drawn largely on this book of M. 
Cumont, together with his Mystéres de Mithva. Both are delight- 
fully written and full of facts. 
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to the core. Their great festival, after their recogni- 
tion by Claudius, took place in March ; it symbolized 
the new birth of vegetation after the desolation of 
winter. A pine-tree was cut down, swathed as a corpse 
in woollen bands, decorated with violets (which sprang 
from the blood of Attis, as anemones from that of 
Adonis), and brought into Cybele’s sanctuary on the 
Palatine. The next day (March 23) was spent as a 
day of mourning and abstinence, in celebration of the 
death of Attis, who was said to have been killed by a 
boar, like Adonis, or to have been exposed as a child 
on ariver bank. On the third day, the Day of Blood, 
a great orgy took place; the archigallus (or high 
priest) and other clergy indulged in a wild dance, to 
the sound of cymbals and drums and horns and flutes, 
and gashed, and sometimes mutilated, themselves 
with knives, probably as a mode of identifying them- 
selves with their god. But at nightfall the mourning 
turned to joy; Attis was roused from the sleep of 
death; and the next day (March 25) was a feast 
(Hilaria), given over to riotous and unbridled rejoicing. 
The 26th was a day of rest; and the festival ended 
on the 28th with a solemn procession in which a silver 
image of Cybele was drawn in a wagon to the brook 
Almo, where the image and wagon were ceremoniously 
washed, 

Attis is a somewhat shadowy figure with wavering 
outlines. He naturally came to be identified with 
Dionysus-Sabazios, who was also worshipped in 
Phrygia ; but was also syncretized with a lunar deity 
who, as a god of night, was regarded as lord of the 
nether-world. He thus possessed the qualifications 
for mystery-worship: a sensational and pathetic 
story, and a position of influence in the nether-world, 
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derived alike from his vegetative and lunar charac- 
teristics. Of his mysteries we know very little, except 
that there was a formula recited by the worshipper 
at the time of his initiation: ‘““I have eaten from 
the drum; I have drunk from the cymbal; I have 
become an initiate of Attis.” * 

But even more important were the mysteries of 
Isis. Osiris and Isis were brother and sister as well 
as husband and wife. They had another brother, 
Set (or Typhon), who conspired against Osiris, shut 
him up in a coffer, and threw him into the Nile. Isis 
wandered, mourning, in search of the body; at last 
she found it ; but it was also found by Set, by whom 
it was rent into fourteen fragments and scattered 
abroad. Hereupon the sun-god Ra sent the jackal- 
headed Anubis, who helped Isis to piece the fragments 
together ; on which Osiris revived, and became king 
of the dead and judge of souls. Like other chthonian 
deities, Isis and Osiris were originally deities of vege- 
tation. The connexion is natural enough; cereals 
and trees (such as wheat and the vine) strike down- 
wards to the lower world, and, indeed, in winter seem 
to have their whole existence there ; and so come to 
be associated in men’s minds with that gloomy, mys- 
terious realm, and with the fate of those who pass into 
it. So we find that in the temple of Isis at Philz 
there is a picture of the dead Osiris with stalks of 
corn growing from him, watered by a priest, with the 
inscription, “‘ This is the form of him whom one may 
not name, Osiris of the mysteries, who springs from 
the returning waters” of the Nile.? 

The cult gained official recognition at Rome in 

1 Relig. Ovient., p. 103. Cf. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, p. 229. 


2 Frazer, op. cit., Pp. 323- 
II 
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A.D. 38, when Caligula built a temple to Isis Campensis 
in the Campus Martius; and this recognition only 
confirmed and deepened a popularity which had already 
been acquired in other parts of Italy. During the next 
few centuries the worship spread throughout the Roman 
Empire, and only received its death-blow in A.D. 391, 
when the Patriarch Theophilus burnt the Serapeum at 
Alexandria and destroyed the colossal statue of the god. 

The religion, thus introduced into the Roman world, 
had been Hellenized under the Ptolemies in Egypt, 
Serapis being identified with Osiris; and since one of 
the reputed agents in this process was Timotheus, one 
of the Eumolpide of Eleusis, it is only to be expected 
that Eleusinian influence should have been active in 
the Egyptian mystery-worship.1 The mystery-play 
represented Isis searching (like another Demeter) for 
the divine body of Osiris, amongst the lamentations 
of the bystanders ; then the discovery of the fragments 
of the body, their coming together, the revival of the 
God, and the shouts of joy and exultation with which 
it was received. The popularity of these mysteries 
seems to have been grounded on the fearless confidence 
which marked their utterances and their promises. 
Whereas other cults hinted at a blessed immortality, 
the Egyptian rite boldly identified the faithful departed 
with Osiris himself, and crowned him with the calathus 
of the God. And the prayers which elsewhere were 
addressed to the deities became, in the Egyptian cults, 
commands which compelled their obedience, provided 
the correct form of words were duly used; in other 
words, the Egyptian religion was largely magic, and 
for that reason likely to attract a large following 
amongst the mass of the people. 


1 Cumont, Relig. Orient., p. 113. 
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Apuleius,’ writing about the middle of the second 
century A.D., gives a glowing and enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of Isis-worship as he knew it. In the last book 
of his Metamorphoses the hero of the novel is con- 
verted to her religion and initiated into her mysteries. 
The account is most interesting ; the following points 
may be just referred to. First, we note the syncre- 
tistic tendency of pagan religion towards an ultimate 
monotheism, which finally took the form of sun- 
worship. Thus, in his first invocation of the ‘‘ supreme 
goddess,”’ Lucius is uncertain whether she would wish 
to be addressed as Ceres, or Venus, or Artemis, or 
Proserpine ; he gives her a free choice amongst these 
various titles, with the styles and attributes which 
go with them.1 And the goddess in her reply, after 
alluding to and accepting a number of aliases, finally 
declares ‘‘ Queen Isis’”’ to be her proper appellation. 
Secondly, the promises offered to the worshipper are 
clear and attractive: ‘“‘ You will live happily and 
gloriously under my protection; and when you have 
measured out the span of your age and descend to 
the lower world, I shall be shining amongst the shades 
of Acheron and reigning in the recesses of the Styx ; 
and you, dwelling in the Elysian fields, will constantly 
adore my propitious power.” And not only so, but 
by devout worship and pious observance he will find 
that his earthly life can be prolonged, by her alone, 
beyond its appointed limit.? 

Thirdly, certain indications are given, in carefully 
guarded language, as to the rite of admission to the 
mysteries. Lucius is solemnly warned of the sin and 


1“ Quoquo nomine, quoquo ritu, quaqua facie te fas est 
invocare.”’—Met., xi. 2. 
210. 36005 
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danger of unduly hurrying on the service: “‘ For the 
bars of hell and the guardianship of salvation are in 
the hands of the goddess, and the initiation is effected 
under the symbols of a freely chosen death and a 
salvation wrought by prayer.” 1 

And after the ceremony has been performed, it is 
summarized in the following enigmatic language: “I 
approached the bounds of death ; I trod the threshold 
of Proserpine; I passed through all the elements, 
and returned; at midnight I saw the sun gleaming 
with white light ; I approached the gods of heaven 
and hell, and worshipped them face to face. See! 
I have told you the tale ; and though you have heard 
it, it must still be dark to you.” ? 

Such language certainly suggests the use of scenery 
and stage-effects of a more elaborate character than 
appear to have been employed in the Greek mysteries ; 
and the rite appears to have included an object-lesson 
in revealed cosmography (‘‘ per omnia elementa 
vectus ’’). 

Fourthly, whilst Isis-worship obviously involved an 
imposing and beautiful ritual, its moral requirements 
do not seem to have been exacting. The aspirant for 
initiation is required to abstain from flesh-food and 
from wine for ten days previously, and also to pay 
certain dues, which latter were somewhat of a diffi- 
culty to Lucius. The hero alludes, indeed, rather 
nervously, to the need of a “ circumspect life”; but 
there is no indication of its characteristics, and no 
allusion to repentance in connexion with his very 
uncircumspect past.* The religion does not seem to 


+ “Tpsam traditionem ad instar voluntarie mortis et precariz 
salutis celebrari.”’—Met., c. 21. 


216 On 234 *.C¢. 19, 23; 28, 30. 
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have advanced beyond the stage of “ritual purity,” 
coupled with vague religious aspirations. 


Mithra belongs to a different environment. He was 
worshipped by the Persians as the light of the sky, 
and later was identified with the sun. He is the god 
of truth and justice, pre-eminently the soldier’s god ; 
he was worshipped with the immolations of beasts 
and recitation of prayers, after a previous purification 
by ablutions and flagellations. It is his function to 
watch over the world; he is the chosen instrument 
used by Ormuzd in his age-long strife with Ahriman ; 
as the sun, he appears as the bringer of increase, growth, 
and production, and also as a mediator between man 
and the far-off God. Symbolically, he is represented 
standing between two youths bearing torches, of 
which the one is raised and the other lowered. The 
mystery-tale spoke of him as born from a rock in 
the sight of some shepherds, clothing himself with fig- 
leaves, making a league with the Sun, subduing and 
slaying a bull from whose body were born all useful 
plants and animals ; and at last, after partaking of 
a sacred feast with the Sun, ascending in the Sun’s 
chariot to heaven, where he dwells as the protector 
of man and also as his judge. 

A good deal of Chaldean astrology came to be 
mixed in with an ascetic dualistic philosophy natural 
to Persia. Thus, after death the good ascend gradually 
to heaven, passing through seven gates, each guarded 
by an angel of Ormuzd, who can only be satisfied by 
the repetition of a phrase taught in the mysteries. 
Each gate represents the zone of a planet, and at 
each the soul (like Dante in Purgatory) lays aside 
the quality which it had derived, on its descent to 
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earth, from the several planets. At last, bare of all 
vice and feeling, it passes into the eighth heaven of the 
fixed stars, to endless felicity. Finally, after plagues 
caused by Ahriman, the end of the world will come; 
a new bull will appear; Mithra will descend and 
resuscitate the dead, will sacrifice the bull, mingling 
his fat with consecrated wine, and therewith will give 
a drink of immortality to the just. The bad, and 
Ahriman, will be consumed by fire, and the purified 
world will be happy ever after. 

There were no less than seven degrees to be passed 
in initiation to the Mithra mysteries! Before par- 
taking of the sacramental feast, the neophyte’s eyes 
were bandaged and his hands bound ; he jumped over 
a ditch of water; was loosed by a Liberator; then 
witnessed certain sham murders and other rites of 
a savage freemasonry by which the initiation was 
accomplished. He might also submit to a horrible 
rite called ¢aurobolium, in which the worshipper, 
standing in a ditch, was drenched in the blood of a 
bull slain above, whereby he was invested with a new 
birth (¢auroboliatus being synonymous with renatus) 
through the sacrificed life of the sacred animal. 

Mithra is thus conceived somewhat as an Angel 
of succour; suffering is not experienced by him; it 
is transferred to the mystic bull; he is mediator 
and judge; champion and leader of the armies of 
light against the powers of darkness. His religion 
had an enormous success. Introduced at Rome about 
the beginning of the second century, it spread rapidly 
through Dacia and Pannonia, through the influence 
of the legions, which were largely recruited from the 


1 Their names are Corax, Eryphius, Miles, Leo, Perses, Helio- 
dronius, and Pater.—Cumont, Mystéres de Mithva, p- 126, 
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East; and in England possessed sanctuaries at 
London and Chester and Caerleon. The Emperor 
Commodus was initiated into it ; and in 307 Diocletian, 
Galerius, and Licinius consecrated a temple at Car- 
nuntum to Mithra as “ the champion of their Empire.” 
Its popularity at court was probably due, in part at 
least, to the fact that it furthered the attribution of 
divine right, and even divinity, to the Emperors. 
The Persians held that the Majesty of the King came 
from God, who gave him a Hvareno, a grace or glory, 
which rendered him invulnerable. This term was 
translated by Fortuna, and the expressions Fortuna 
Augusti and Augustus imvictus show the influence of 
Mithra and his claim to the gratitude of the sovereign. 
At one time it looked as if Mithraicism was to be the 
religion of the Roman Empire, but the barbarian inva- 
sion and the conversion of Constantine were fatal blows 
to its influence; it became subject at once to imperial 
laws against astrology; and finally died away in the 
course of the fourth century, handing on the torch of 
Persian dualism to the sect of the Manichees.’ 


I have dealt at this length with the mystery-religions 
in order to emphasize the fact that here, as in the 
homelier and quieter cults of the “ numina’”’ at Rome, 
the real nature of religion is plainly exhibited. Reli- 
gion was essentially, not an ethical system and not a 
doctrinal creed, but a desire to attain to communion 
with the gods in this life, and to a fuller and more 
blissful life in their company after death. It is not 
necessary to point out that a similar, though more 
spiritual “ thirst for God” was the very life of the 
Hebrew religion, and of the Psalms, which are its most 


1 Cumont, op. cit., Pp.» 176+ 
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perfect expression. But Christianity, considered as 
a religion, has precisely the same convictions and 
objects; her creed and her sacraments make this 
quite clear. So far, then, from condemning the ele- 
ments common to our religion and to the mystery- 
cults as so much irrelevant and imported supersti- 
tion, we shall insist that they deal with the central 
reality of religion itself. A conception of religion 
in which the Jews, the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Syrians, Egyptians, and Persians are substantially in 
agreement with Christendom has, at any rate, an in- 
fluential backing. 


2 


And now we go on to our second point—namely, 
whether the matter found in common in Christianity 
and the mystery-cults was, or was not, borrowed by the 
former from the latter. When we examine the evidence, 
we are at once struck by two facts. On the one hand, 
the Christian Fathers use language of the strongest de- 
testation and horror when they allude to the mystery- 
worship of Greeks or Orientals—language which is 
quite incompatible with the feeling of any sympathy 
with such worship or with any disposition to borrow 
from it. And, further, it is chronologically certain 
that, substantially and in the main outlines, the 
Christian rites had been definitely formed apart from 
and anterior to any such influence from the side of the 
mysteries. And, on the other hand, we find many resem- 
blances in matters of ritual and ceremonial between 
the Christian and pagan cults, and a widespread ten- 
dency on the part of Christian writers of a certain date 
to employ much of the terminology of the mysteries in 
expounding and advocating their own religious system. 
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First, then, the Fathers were so prejudiced against 
the mysteries that they treated them in some respects 
unfairly. They failed to recognize the element of 
truth which these cults expressed and the witness 
which they bore to the real essence of religion. In 
their eyes such pagan cults were simply Satanic paro- 
dies of Christianity. ‘“ The devil,’ says Tertullian, 
“tivals the realities of divine sacraments with his 
idolatrous mysteries. He himself baptizes his own 
believers and faithful ones, promising the riddance. of 
sins at the font; and Mithra, if I remember aright, 
signs his own soldiers on the forehead, celebrates an 
offering of bread, represents a symbol of the resurrec- 
tion, and recovers his crown at the sword’s point.”* 
The last words refer to a sham martyrdom, at which 
the worshipper was presented with a crown and re- 
jected it with the words, “ Mithra is my crown.” ? 
‘And in another place, referring to the use of water in 
mystery-worship, “ Here too we recognize the zeal 
of the devil rivalling the things of God and celebrat- 
ing baptism amongst his own. The unclean cleanses, 
the destroyer liberates, the damned absolves. He 
will ruin, forsooth, his own work, by washing away 
the sins which himself inspires ! °’ ® 

Similarly, Clement of Alexandria has nothing but 
withering scorn‘ for the mysteries of Demeter and 
Dionysus; he treats them as being on precisely the 
same level as the crude and licentious mythology 
from which they sprang. In fact, the attitude of the 
Fathers to the Greek and Oriental mysteries is identical 
with the later attitude of Roman missionaries when 


1 De Prescript. Heret., 40. I owe this reference to Amrich. 


2 Tertullian, De Corona, 15. 
3 De Bapt., ch. 5. 4 Exhortatio, ch. 2. 
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confronted with certain heathen rites in Tartary. 
“This only do I affirm,’ writes Father Grueber, 
“that the devil so mimics the Catholic Church there, 
that although no European or Christian has ever been 
there, still in all essential things they agree so com- 
pletely with the Roman Church as even to celebrate 
the sacrifice of the Host with bread and wine: with 
my own eyes have I seen it.’’ 1 

And if this attitude of utter antagonism and fiery 
indignation prohibits the idea that Christianity con- 
sciously borrowed any elements of its system from the 
mysteries, the same conclusion follows from considera- 
tions of chronology. It is not contended that this 
borrowing goes back to an earlier date than about the 
end of the second century A.D.; prior to that neither 
the terminology nor the ceremonial of Church worship 
offer sufficient analogies to mystery-worship to make 
the borrowing a plausible hypothesis. But long be- 
fore that time the cult-system of Christianity, certainly 
in Baptism and the Eucharist, had been firmly estab- 
lished and supplied with all its essential features ; 
it had been developed independently, before any in- 
fluence from the side of the mysteries can be con- 
sidered to have begun. None of the attempts to 
establish the contrary can be regarded as successful. 
We are invited, indeed, by Amrich? to recognize an 
unmistakable instance of such influence in the Chris- 
tian doctrine of pre-baptismal sin and the effect of 
Baptism upon it. Such sin, he says, was regarded 
not so much as a moral offence, but rather as a stain 

1 Quoted in Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, p. 210. 

* Das Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christentum, 
p. 189.° This book is written with a real desire to be impartial, 


but is governed by the idea of supernatural grace as “ magic,” 
and therefore as irrelevant to true religion. 
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wiped out, an uncleanness from which the neophyte 
is ceremonially cleansed, in the baptismal rite ; and 
the mysteries were responsible for such a conception. 
But, in the first place, the idea of ritual impurity, as a 
sort of physical infection removed by physical methods, 
was not in any way confined to the mysteries, but was 
a universal characteristic of primitive thought ; and, 
secondly, it was an idea which was transformed and 
spiritualized by Christianity in its very earliest teach- 
ing. ‘“ Water and the Spirit” was to be the Christian 
method of purification. And S. Paul, in alluding to 
just this pre-baptismal sin committed in heathen days, 
writes, ‘‘ Such were some of you; but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our God.” ? 
Christian purification, from the very outset, con- 
sisted in that combination of two elements, the out- 
ward and the inward, the material and the spiritual, 
which marks her sacramental system. 

Again, we are told that the mysteries produced, or 
at any rate strengthened, the Christian conception of 
immortality, which is presented not as a reward. of 

“merit, but as due to an external ritual act, as a ‘“‘ phy- 
sically mediated boon” bestowed by something like 
magic.2 It is quite true that Christianity associated 
everlasting life with the Sacraments, and would have 
repudiated the impossible idea that it was a mere 
“ reward of merit.” But the doctrine both of S. Paul 
and S. John was a doctrine not of “ immortality,” but 
of “ eternal life’’ offered to Christians, in this world 
as well as in the next, through their union with Christ. 
The Sacraments were conceived not as a magic potion 
ensuring an indefinite prolongation of existence be- 

1 1 Cor. vi. IIs 2 Amrich, Joc. cit., p. 187. 
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yond the grave, but as a partaking of the Divine 
nature, whereby a spiritual, eternal life is lived both 
here and hereafter. In fact, the two aspects or phases 
of this eternal life, on earth and in heaven, are so 
intimately fused together that it is often difficult to 
make out which S. Paul has mainly in mind; and 
S. John puts them side by side in his great discourse 
on the Bread of Life: “‘ This is the will of My Father, 
that everyone that beholdeth the Son, and believeth 
in Him, should have eternal life; and I will raise 
him up at the last day.” * Eternal life differs in kind 
as well as in duration from ordinary existence; its 
everlastingness is a mere corollary from its eternity ; 
because it is a life hid with Christ in God, it is exempt 
from destruction. Thus, here too the spiritual con- 
ception is interfused with the material, and becomes 
the dominant idea ; and where this is the case, where 
the whole atmosphere is one of worship, self-surrender, 
and purification of soul and body, it is quite futile to 
talk of “‘ magic.” 

The fact is, such arguments might have been 
plausible if the New Testament did not exist, or, again, 
if it were found to be saturated with the ceremonial 
and terminology of the mysteries ; but, as things are, 
it is abundantly clear that Christianity had mani- 
fested itself as an independent cult (or sacramental 
system) from its very beginning, and that, when it 
met the mysteries later, it confronted them as a rival 
cult, indignant at their existence and contemptuous 
of their claims. 


1 See, ¢.g., Rom. vi. 4, 8. 
* S. John vi. 40 (R.V.). Cf. v. 25 and 28-29, xvii. 3. 
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We can now pass to the second point alluded to 
above—namely, the adoption of much of the termi- 
nology of the mysteries by Christian writers of the 
third century onwards, and the ritual resemblances 
of the two systems. 

The rise of Neo-Platonism about the beginning of 
the third century is a significant mark of the temper 
which was making itself felt in contemporary thought. 
People despaired of this world; it seemed, under the 
artificial bureaucracy of the Empire, to offer no scope 
for their energies and no satisfaction for their souls. 
The need of salvation made itself felt, both in the sense 
of happiness in a future life and in the sense of trans- 
lation into a mystical supra-normal existence in the 
present world; people felt, as Christianity had long 
ago declared, that they must be born again. But, 
unfortunately, the evil from which they sought de- 
_ liverance was not conceived as sin or transgression ; 
it was, indeed, no longer thought of as mere ritual 
uncleanness ; yet the deeper view which had super- 
vened located it, not in the will, but in the body ; not 
the body as subject to any particular defilement, but 
the body as such, as itself essentially unclean. Hence 
came the need of a new and more stringent puri- 
fication, which should treat the body as a prison- 
house, or a seat of corruption, and teach the soul to 
loathe and despise it. And this was exactly what 
the mystery-worship, schooled by Orphic and Pytha- 
gorean influence, and purged of the grossness which 
naturally belonged to it, was prepared to offer. 

Further, on the more intellectual plane, knowledge 
was being identified with “ revelation ”’ ; it was re- 
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garded as consisting in moments of ecstatic feeling 
and exaltation, and such experience could either be 
sought in philosophic contemplation, or, more readily, 
in the excitement and emotionalism of the mysteries. 
Plato had used mystery-terms as metaphors in his 
description of philosophy ; but now, in literal fact, 
the “ philosopher’ was one who had actually been 
initiated. The result was that the mysteries had the 
chance of their lifetime; we have seen above how 
they grew and flourished and entered more and more 
deeply into the life of the people. So it was only 
natural that anyone who wished to express facts of 
spiritual experience in an intelligible way should be 
led to make use of the terminology of the mysteries. 
It was so with the Christian writers of this period and 
onwards, until the decay of the rival system had set 
in. Thus a baptized person is “initiated”; to 
baptize is to “lead to initiation”; “ initiation” 
is used for both Baptism and Communion; and 
“mystery ’’ without any explanatory addition is 
used sometimes for the Eucharist as a rite, sometimes 
for the consecrated elements. In a late writer like the 
pseudo-Dionysius this mode of expression has become 
a perfect obsession and an irritating mannerism. We 
frankly admit, then, that at one time Baptism and 
the Eucharist were frequently and currently spoken 
of under the technical terminology of the mysteries. 
The mysteries were the dominant type of religion ; 
Christianity was a weaker rival, who, in order to make 
herself heard and comprehended, had to employ 
language understood by those whom she addressed. 
But, further, it was necessary, for polemical and 
apologetic purposes, that Christianity should show that 
it too had its rites of purification and initiation and 
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its means of communion with the Deity—rites and 
means, however, which rested on a surer foundation 
than dramatized myth and exalted feeling. Accord- 
ingly, it adopted their familiar terms and categories 
to show that it could meet them and beat them on 
their own chosen territory and with their own weapons. 
Thus Clement deliberately uses Dionysiac topics and 
phraseology in a plea for Christianity: “Come, O 
madman, not leaning on the thyrsus, not crowned 
with ivy; throw away the mitre; throw away the 
fawn-skin ; come to thy senses. I will show thee the 
Word, and the mysteries of the Word, expounding 
them after thine own fashion. This is the mountain 
beloved of God, not the subject of tragedies like 
Citheron, but consecrated to dramas of the truth—a 
mountain of sobriety, shaded with forests of purity. 
. .. Come thou also, O aged man, leaving Thebes ; and 
casting away from thee both divination and Bacchic 
frenzy, allow thyself to be led to the truth. I give 
thee the staff on which to lean. Haste, Tiresias; be- 
lieve, and thou shalt see. . . . O truly sacred mysteries ! 
O stainless light! My way is lighted with torches, 
and I survey the heavens and God; I become holy 
whilst I am initiated. The Lord is the hierophant, 
and seals while illuminating him who is initiated, and 
presents to the Father him who believes, to be kept 
safe for ever. Such are the revelries of my mysteries. 
If it be thy wish, be thou also initiated, and thou shalt 
join the choir along with angels around the unbegotten 
and indestructible and the only true God, the Word 
of God, raising the hymn with us.” * 

But, apart from terminology, Christianity exhibits 
in its rites and ceremonies many analogies with the 


1 Exhortatio, ch. 13; Wilson’s translation. 
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mystery-cults; and especially with the worship of 
Mithra. It is obvious, indeed, that as Mithraicism 
only gained a footing in Rome at the beginning of the 
second century, after the subjection of Mesopotamia 
by Trajan, none of the essential characteristics of the 
Christian Sacraments can have been borrowed from it. 
The main facts of an initiation, a priesthood, a liturgy, 
grew up independently in it under the dominant idea 
of mystery-worship. Still the analogies are close and 
interesting. Thus those who were initiated into the 
“ soldier” grade of Mithraicism were signed on their 
forehead, probably with a hot iron. It is natural to 
regard the branding of Roman soldiers as responsible 
both for this Mithraic rite and also for the use of the 
term “seal” (odpdryis) as applied to Christian Baptism. 
Further, in the Mithra liturgy breads were consecrated, 
and also water mixed with the juice of a plant called 
Haoma, for which the juice of the grape was sub- 
stituted later. There were duly appointed clergy, 
including a ‘“summus pontifex,’’ who could only 
marry once; also “ virgins’ and “‘ continentes.” 
There were three hours of prayer to the sun—at dawn, 
at midday, and at evening; Sunday was naturally 
the principal day of worship; at the Liturgy the . 
celebrant offered victims to the upper and the lower 
gods, and to the sound of a sanctuary bell unveiled 
the image of Mithra. Honey, again, was placed on 
the tongue of the worshipper as a sign of purification ; 
but the analogy to the milk and honey given to the 
Christian neophyte was very slight, as the Christian 
rite seems to have had a Jewish reference to the 
‘* promised land.” 

Lastly, it may be noted that those who had been 
initiated into the four higher grades of the Mithra 
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mysteries were called “communicants” (seréxovres), 
whilst those who belonged to the three lower ones 
were ‘‘ servers ”’ (ianperobves). 

It will be seen that the resemblances, though in 
some cases close and detailed, go hand in hand with 
a profound difference in the spirit and character of 
the two cults. Mithraic asceticism, resting on the 
Persian “‘ dualism” which despised the body, is quite 
opposed to the Christian asceticism which disciplines 
and consecrates it; and the Mithraic “ communion 
service’? commemorates Mithra’s own banquet with 
the Sun, and has no suggestion of expiation or a real 
presence. 

Turning to the Greek mysteries, we find much the 
same state of things. Most of the resemblances are 
rooted in the general idea of “ purification” as re- 
quired in any solemn approach to the deity; and 
there is nothing specifically either Greek or Christian 
in that. For instance, the removal of the shoes and 
outer clothing before the rite of exorcism, preparatory 
to Christian Baptism, had its counterpart in the mystery 
initiations. The crowning of the neophyte, mentioned 
in some Oriental Christian liturgies, recalls the myrtle 
garlands worn at Demeter’s mysteries. But perhaps 
the most striking point in which the Christian cult 
resembled the pagan is to be found in the ceremonies 
following Baptism. The Sacrament was solemnized 
at night (especially on Easter Eve), and was succeeded 
by a procession of the neophytes, carrying lighted 
tapers, into a brightly-lighted church, where they 
were welcomed by the congregation of the faithful. 
The scene is closely parallel to the procession of the 
newly-initiated at the Eleusinian mysteries, where 
they passed into a brilliantly-illuminated temple, 

12 
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into the presence of the Epopte, and saw the 
images of the gods, and listened to a homily from the 
hierophant. 

Similarly, in the Isis mysteries, we are told that 
a bath of purification and the imposition of certain 
rules of abstinence were followed by a function in 
which the neophyte was clothed in sacred garments, 
crowned, and placed on a platform in the temple, 
holding a torch in his hand, in the presence of the 
faithful. 

The Eucharist again presented ‘certain ‘ analogies 
with mystery-worship in the careful exclusion of the 
uninitiated, and in the arrangements of the church, 
in which the sanctuary corresponded to the end of the 
temple where the images were placed, in the use of 
curtains, in the fencing of the altar, and so forth. 


4 


These seem to have been the principal points of 
resemblance between the Christian and the mystery 
rites. They are of extraordinary interest as showing 
a very widespread instinct for what may fairly be 
called sacramental worship, that is, a method of 
approach to the deity, and communion with him, 
through outward and visible rites, in which ceremonial 
washing, solemn initiation into a society, a partaking 
of sacred food, consecrated buildings, and congre- 
gational worship are all employed as means of com- 
munion with a god who is conceived as, in a sense, 
both human and divine. And everywhere this 
worship was held to confer some kind of salvation 


1 Amrich, Mysterienwesen, pp. 214 seq. 
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from the sin and misery and insufficiency of earthly 
existence, some kind of “ new birth” to union with the © 
deity. 

The difference was that, in the case of Christianity, 
this process of salvation centred in the person of an 
historical Saviour, and extended itself to include the 
sanctification (“‘ the adoption’ or ‘‘ redemption ’’) of 
the body; whilst the Pagan mysteries, resting on 
myths which symbolized natural processes, had not 
power to save either soul or body. Being completely. 
naturalistic themselves, they could not save men from 
their bondage to the natural.1_ Their solemn pageants, 
their secret rites, their pathetic stories, were all admir- 
ably adapted to rouse men’s feelings, feelings of revolt 
against the shortness and bitterness of life, feelings 
of aspiration after God and immortality. But this 
feeling had no solid basis to rest upon; any probing 
of mystery-worship would only show it to be utterly 
devoid of spiritual truth or redemptive power. Its 
appeal lay in sheer feeling or emotion with nothing to 
rely upon but itself; and feeling of this sort can only 
save itself from extinction, can only verify and justify 
and propagate itself, by becoming more and more 
emotional, by rising gradually to an unbridled frenzy 
of excitement. And this is exactly what happened in 
the mysteries. Of themselves they had no power to 
go further; but it was their fate to be pressed into 
the service of philosophy and gathered up into the 
moral march of civilization, and thus made to bear 
witness to ideas and duties with which originally they 
had nothing on earth to do. They were picturesque 


1 “ The attempt to wed a high spiritual ideal with nature-worship 
was doomed to failure,’’—Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, p. 626. 
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and popular enough to be able to supply telling texts 
and illustrative anecdotes for serious thinkers and 
preachers like the Emperor Julian ; whilst the Drama, 
in which they told their tale, could be philosophized 
and moralized, be turned into a vehicle for the higher 
education of the people, and incidentally become a 
platform for an anti-Christian propaganda. Long 
before, Orphic influences had turned the myth of 
Dionysus into a tedious ethical discourse; and now 
the Stoics and Neo-Platonists were discovering meta- 
physical dogmas in the cults of Isis and Cybele, and 
demanding decency of conduct from their ministers. 
-As Cumont remarks, “‘ The Egyptian mysteries followed 
rather than directed the general progress of ideas ; 
philosophy transformed them, instead of receiving an 
inspiration from them.” ? And again of Cybele and 
Attis, ‘Nowhere is there so startling a contrast be- 
tween the moralizing trend of the theologians and the 
crude immorality of the tradition. A god who is to 
be the august master of the universe was the mean 
and contemptible hero of an obscene love-story ; the 
taurobolium, which was to satisfy man’s highest 
aspirations towards spiritual purification and immor- 
tality, appears as a shower-bath of blood, suggesting 

a cannibalistic orgy.” 2 
The fact is, mystery- worship has a long and 
chequered history. Its origin lay probably in certain 
ritual processes of ‘‘ sympathetic magic’ which aimed 
at promoting the growth of vegetation. The original 
purpose and meaning of the ritual were forgotten, and 
myths were invented to give a new and more poetical 
explanation of it. Hence sprang the “ vegetation 
deities,” whose adventures and powers qualified them © 
1 Relig. Ortent., p. 139. 3 Ib,, ps £08, 
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for mystery-worship ; whilst finally the crudities and 
nakedness which still belonged to them were clothed 
and allegorized by the moralists and metaphysicians 
of the empire. But Christianity had the enormous 
advantage of starting from the outset on a moral and 
spiritual level, as well as of having an historical basis 
to rest upon. Her rites did not need to be trans- 
formed by the philosophers ; it was rather the philo- 
sophers who were transformed by them. When she 
offered “salvation”? and a “new birth” through 
Christ, she could do so without equivocation or reserve. 
Baptism and the Eucharist had no discreditable past 
to be kept in the background; they claimed, from 
their first inception, to be divine channels of incor- 
poration into a divine humanity, a humanity declared 
to be divine by the historical facts of a life, a death, 
and a resurrection. 

On the whole, then, there is no objection to calling 
Christianity a mystery-cult, provided we bear in mind 
the differences as well as the resemblances between it 
and the Pagan cults which we have considered. Such 
a title, indeed, is useful, because it focuses attention 
on the fact that Christianity is a religion, which, as 
such, aims at nothing less than a living communion 
with God, and that so great a goal can only be reached 
by the grace which God supplies and the use of the 
means which He prescribes. As long as we think of 
our religion as a mystery-cult we shall at any rate be 
saved from identifying it with an ethical system or 
a social propaganda or a philosophy of the universe ; 
and this will be something to be thankful for. We 
find, indeed, this sacramental or “ mystery ” view of 
religion recognized in the Gospel, in the teaching of 
Christ, alongside of other aspects. There are, in fact, 
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three main elements or aspects in our Lord’s teaching 
on salvation: the moral, the eschatological, and the 
sacramental. From the moral point of view, salvation 
is the wage earned by our own efforts after righteous- 
ness, the reward of our own faithful performance of 
the work committed to us. The eschatological aspect 
gives a new turn, a fresh point, to this. Eschato- 
logically, salvation is the sudden appearance of the 
Son of Man, inaugurating a new kingdom of the elect ; 
in view of which, our moral duties are gathered up 
into the one supreme and comprehensive duty of 
detachment from worldly cares and pleasures. The 
sacramental aspect, again, modifies the last. The 
Sacraments offer us an avenue of approach to the 
Son of Man, and membership in the kingdom in- 
augurated by Him, even whilst the present constitution 
of the world continues. The sacramental is not a 
substitute for the eschatological aspect of the truth ; 
Christ will come, at some unknown time, in power 
and great glory, and the existing dispensation of 
things will have its end. But in the meantime He 
comes, in a supernatural but hidden manner, in the 
Sacraments, in which He claims now our detachment 
from the world and our allegiance to His rule. And, 
historically, we find that, as the eschatological hope 
ceased to monopolize the attention of Christian be- 
lievers, the sacramental system came forward into 
clearer light and fuller recognition in the Church, as 
the appointed means of communion with Christ, of 
life in Him, and also of loyalty to the laws of His 
kingdom. 

For, lastly, the Sacraments react on the moral 
element of Christianity. They give us the means of 
achieving that moral loyalty to Christ’s will which is 
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so difficult for our unaided powers. Salvation will 
- be the wage or reward of human effort, but of human 
effort reinforced and transformed and inspired by 
sacramental grace, and so fitted for incorporation at 
last into the Kingdom of the Son of Man. 





NOTE — 


“MYSTERY” IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


ERT LO ORO aE 


It is worth noting that in the New Testament itself the 
word ‘“‘ mystery ” is used in a sense quite distinct from that 
which it bears in the pagan worships just described. It 
is true that in both cases we find the idea of a secret ; but 
whilst in the pagan cults this secrecy attaches to a human 
society, the members of which have the privileged and 
exclusive knowledge of certain truths, in the New Testa- 
ment the secrecy belongs to God’s eternal purposes, of 
which two statements are made: (a) that they could not 
be known without revelation, and (b) that the revelation 
of them has been give in the Gospel. In the case of the 
pagan cults, the truths are hidden from all except the ini- 
tiated members of the society; in the New Testament 
they were hidden from all without exception, but are now 
revealed universally to all. Hence, as Bishop Lightfoot 
pointed out,’ the characteristic words used in connexion 
with the Christian mysteries are such as express an act 
of making known or publishing abroad. The following 
texts will illustrate the Christian significance of the word, 
“Tcame.. . proclaiming to you the mystery of God” ;” 
“That utterance may be given unto me... to make 
known with boldness the mystery of the Gospel” ;* or, 
with the sense more fully defined, ‘“‘ We speak God’s wisdom 


1 On Col. i. 26. 3x Got.ay 2. 3 Eph, vi. 19. 
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in a mystery, even the wisdom that hath been hidden . . . 
but unto us God revealed it by the Spirit ” ;1 “ By revela- 
tion was made known unto me the mystery, as I wrote 
afore in few words, whereby, when ye read, ye can perceive 
my understanding in the mystery of Christ, which in other 
generations was not made known unto the sons of men, 
as it hath now been revealed unto His holy apostles and 
prophets in the Spirit ; to wit that the Gentiles are fellow- 
heirs,”’ &c. ;2 “The revelation of the mystery which hath 
been kept in silence through times eternal, but now is 
manifested,” &c.% 

So, when S. Paul says, ‘‘ Let a man so account of us, as 
of ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of 
God,” he means that on them has been laid the duty of 
dealing out and communicating to others that revelation 
which has been committed to them. So, again, the resur- 
rection-life is given as an instance of a mystery, or a truth 
once hidden and now revealed. “ Behold, I show you 
a mystery: we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed,” &c.4 In 2 Thess. ii. 7, “ the mystery of iniquity ” 
is an iniquity which is temporarily permitted in God’s 
hidden purposes, “‘ until the iniquitous one is revealed.” 

Lastly, we find in the New Testament a transition to a 
slightly different but kindred meaning, in which “‘ mystery ”’ 
signifies the hidden sense, the inner meaning, of some 
symbolical action or phrase or illustration. The word is 
thus used of marriage: ‘‘ This mystery is great, but I 
speak of Christ and the Church” ;* of Christ’s teaching : 
“Unto you is given the mystery of the kingdom of God, 
but unto them that are without all things are done in 
parables” ;* of apocalyptic symbolism: ‘“‘ The mystery 
of the seven stars . . . the seven stars are the angels of 
the seven Churches” ;7 “TI will tell thee the mystery of 

1 1 Cor, 11.7, 10. 
2 Eph. iii. 3-5; of. verses 9-11 and Col. i. 26. 
3 Rom. xvi. 25. <P Cor sw Sri 


5 Eph. v. 32, 6 S. Mark iv. 11, 
* Rev. i, 20, 
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the woman, and of the beast that carrieth her.”+ This 
meaning of “ mystery’ became common later, especially in 
the school of Alexandria; but, whatever the dangers and 
difficulties which attend its application, it is quite different 
from the pagan meaning. This knowledge of the hidden 
meaning of Scripture is not shut up to members of a secret 
society, but is open to all Christians of high spiritual culture 
and understanding. 
1 Rev, xvii. 7. 
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THE CULT OF THE PASSING MOMENT (4) 


1. PRINCIPLES OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


2. THE CULT RESTATED AS THEIR OUTCOME. 





VI 
THE CULT OF THE PASSING MOMENT 
1 


E started with a conception of religion as a 
waiting upon God, as an immediate experi- 
ence of His presence and of His will communicated to 
us from moment to moment; and we drew attention 
to the qualities of freshness and vitality and happiness 
which such an attitude brings with it. 

Then, in the second paper, we tried to show that 
this experience of God is a valid experience; that it 
is no mere “ private business”’ of our own fancy, no 
mere automatic expression of a particular kind of 
temperament, but a geniune apprehension of objective 
Reality, an apprehension in which our nature attains 
its own perfection. 

Then, in Development of Doctrine, we argued that 
experience of God is a matter in which the whole 
personality, not merely the discursive understanding, 
is engaged; that the will and the affections have 
their proper function in such an experience, not only 
in supplementing the inferences of the understanding, 
but in interpenetrating it, and sometimes modifying 
and correcting it; that the concrete personality of 
understanding and will and affection, indissolubly 
united, is the medium in which God is manifested, the 
organ by which He is Ci ewupeting 
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Next, we urged that discipline is the first and most 
necessary process by which the human personality 
is trained and qualified for such experience; and, . 
lastly, we pointed out the high importance, attested 
in many quarters, of the cultus element in religion, 
consisting in an organized sacramental system by 
which the worshipper is brought into a living contact 
with God. Sacramental communion, assuring him of 
the reality of God’s presence, becomes the basis or 
starting-point of a religious experience which gradually 
develops into a fuller and richer insight into the 
meaning of that presence. 

We have, then, arrived at this result; that the 
God to whom we are to listen at each passing moment 
is a real objective Being ; that if we are to hear and 
understand His voice, we must wait upon Him with 
the united and concentrated attention of all our 
capacities ; that discipline, or the elimination of self- 
will, is the necessary schooling of all these capacities 
for such an object ; and that our awareness of God’s 
presence and our understanding of His will grow out 
of His communication of His life to us in the cultus of 
the sacraments. 

These considerations, thus developed, should enable 
us to return to our original conception of religion, as a 
cult of the passing moment, with a fuller confidence 
and a more comprehensive insight; in fact, to re- 
state it, in some sort, as a philosophy of the spiritual 
life. 

It is true that the hostility to “ intellectualism,” so 
characteristic of present-day thought, might suggest 
that any such philosophy is unnecessary and futile ; 
that religion is corrupted by “ philosophy and vain 
deceit’; that (as we have ourselves insisted) the 
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affection and the will have at least as much to do 
with it as the understanding; that religion is life, 
and life must for ever overflow the shallow categories 
of philosophy. 

But such an objection will not bear inspection. 
Philosophy is the analysis of experience, but it need 
not be the glorification of the intellect, which is one 
factor of experience. Philosophy employs intellectual 
terms, but it need not employ them in the intellec- 
tualist cause; on the contrary, it may employ them in. 
order to emphasize the importance of the affective or 
of the volitional factor, and to place the intellect in 
its appropriate position as one element involved in 
that spiritual life which is the ultimate reality of our 
nature. 

And this will be made clear, if we state shortly 
what seem to us to be the axioms of such a philosophy. 

They are four in number. First, the Spiritual Life 
in us depends on a communication to us of the Life 
of God. Secondly, the Spiritual Life consists in the 
co-ordinate direction of all our capacities to God. 
Thirdly, the dependence and the co-ordination of our 
nature require a vigorous self-discipline, by which 
God becomes the centre of our system. Fourthly, the 
Spiritual Life thus constituted by dependence, co- 
ordination, and self-discipline, is an apprehension of 
Eternity under the conditions and restrictions of time- 
processes. 

If this analysis is correct, the following will seem 
to be the leading categories of the Spiritual Life: 
Dependence ; Co-ordination, or concrete unity ; Self- 
discipline, or mortification ; Successiveness. 

We will consider them in turn. 
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(a) The Spiritual Life in us depends on a communication 
to us of the Life of God. 


We can attend upon God and listen to Him, because 
He is within us. And this attitude of quiet recep- 
tivity, which is assumed by the spiritual life, must be 
distinguished from other attitudes which have a 
certain resemblance to it. For instance, it is a very 
modest attitude, and neither claims nor requires any 
exceptional natural gifts. It is not, and does not 
pretend to be, on the same level as the sympathetic 
intuition of the poet, to whom the universe is a 
“mighty sum of things for ever speaking,” and who 
can interpret these voices in terms of human life. 
The difference is that the receptivity of the spiritual 
life is not concerned with that which is external to 
us, and which can only be understood by the insight 
of genius ; but with something which has come within 
us and has thereby shown itself friendly, cognate, and 
easily accessible. It is an attitude of our own life to 
the life of God within us. 

Again, this life of God within us is not a com- 
plimentary description of our own goodness or clever- 
ness ; it is distinct from anything that we possess of 
our own; it is not a theory or fancy of our own mind, 
but an objective reality which demands recognition 
of itself by the mind; not our thought about God, 
but God pressing Himself upon our thought. The 
spiritual life is simply our recognition of the presence 
of God, our yielding to the pressure of God upon our 
attention ; its sole merit lies in the simplicity with 
which we hear and obey God’s voice, instead of stop- 
ping our ears to it and turning aside to interests and 
occupations chosen by ourselves, 
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And it is here that the sacramental cultus lends its 
aid. We are obviously in a better condition to listen 
to God when we have a pledge and guarantee hat 
He is present, than when we regard His presence, and 
perhaps His very existence, as problematical. The 
assurance of God’s presence leads on to our under- 
standing of His will ; and probably the most profitable 
form of meditation is that which simpl’ ponders the 
greatness and the meaning of the gift, which has been 
received in our act of communicating, together with 
the demands which it makes upon us; because He is 
within us, we can feel His influence, learn what He 
would have us do, and enter into present communion 
with Himself. 

And it is important to see that the sacraments exist 
in order to facilitate such a relationship to God. The 
permanent personal communion of the soul with Him 
is the end, the sacraments are a means to it; we use 
the sacraments in order that the spiritual life may be 
born or strengthened or renewed in us; in order that 
we may be assured of God’s presence, and so wait 
confidently for His guidance. And, further, it is true 
to say that, as the sacraments exist for the sake of 
the spiritual life, so the whole institutional system of 
the Church exists mainly for the sake of the sacra- 
ments; whilst on the other hand the tendency to 
separateness and individualism, which is a tempta- 
tion of the spiritual life, is checked and corrected by 
the essentially social character of both sacraments 
and Church.* 


1 Dr. Hamilton shows good reason for suggesting that the per- 
manent officials of the Church were first developed, in the form of 
Bishops and Deacons, to provide for the celebration and adminis- 
tration of the Eucharist (The People of God, vol. ii., chaps. v. and 
vi.); and that, when Bishops and Presbyters were differentiated, 
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In order that we may hold spiritual intercourse 
with God, we require the sacraments which mediate 
His presence; in order that we may have the sacra- 
ments, we require a priesthood to celebrate them, a 
revelation which instituted and commands us to 
continue them, and a Church in which both priest- 
hood and revelation have their home. As a rule, of 
course, we exactly reverse the true sequence of things. 
We put our “ Churchmanship,” 7.e. our membership in 
an institution, first, and then go on (in some cases) 
to admit that, because we are Churchmen, we ought 
to be communicants, without quite seeing why; 
occasionally we go further, and feel that, because we 
are communicants, we ought probably to be rather 
more careful about our prayers. In real truth, habitual 
intercourse with God in prayer holds the first place ; 
in order that we may pray with greater confidence 
and freedom, we become communicants ; in order that 
we may make our communion, we are Churchmen, 
members of a society with a priesthood and a liturgy. 

It is of the first importance, if only in the cause of 
reunion,! that the principles should be stated in 
their proper logical order. Instead of starting with 
Churchmanship as the principle of primary and 
absolute value, a principle regarded as self-centred 
and self-explanatory, to be accepted for its own 
inherent worth and dignity and not for the help and 
blessings which it brings, we should rather start with 
the spiritual life of communion with God, the excel- 
the same determining position was held by the sacrament. “ In 
a very real sense the Presbyterate is the organ of the Church for 
the celebration of the Eucharist, and the Episcopate is the organ 
of the Church for the transmission of authority to others to repre- 


sent the Church in the Eucharist” (Ib, chap. viii. p. 171). 
1 Cf. p. 82 above. 
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lence of which is appreciated by everyone. If we 
can show that the priesthood and the sacraments are 
serviceable, and even indispensable, for the develop- 
ment of that life, we shall thereby commend them 
more persuasively to the minds of our fellow-Christians 
than by the most eloquent advocacy of their own 
intrinsic claims. 

That the sacraments do perform such a service, and 
are therefore of most high value, is, I think, quite 
certain. For the majority of people it is the Eucharist 
which gives form and substance to the idea of real 
intercourse 1 with God, of the possibility of their dwelling 
in Him and He in them; whilst those who have made 
progress in such intercourse feel the need of a con- 
tinual renewal and reinforcement of the divine 
presence, to give strength and vigour and freshness to 
their spiritual life. When their own powers of thought 
and feeling are faint and feeble, they have the assur- 
ance that the presence is still there, supporting the 
will, in the absence of sensible devotion. 

And the Eucharist, as was suggested above, involves 
the whole institutional principle, the whole principle 
of an historical revelation received and dispensed by 
an organized society or Church. This means, of 
course, that we must be prepared to enter an arena 
of controversy, an atmosphere of problems and per- 
plexity. The meaning of revelation, the criticism of 
the gospels, the origin of the ministry, the authority 
of the Church—is it worth while to evoke all these 
hobgoblins of darkness and debate? Can we not 
ignore them, shut the door on them, and converse 
with our own heart and in our chamber and be still ? 
Can we not find God there? Is it necessary to seek 
Him in the obscure by-ways of ancient history? 
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But the question is, whether this programme is not 
beset with still greater difficulties. A God who is 
sought exclusively in ourselves is apt to be identified 
with ourselves ; and in such a case, spiritual life ends 
in just that sort of self-glorification which ought to be 
its deadliest foe. The cry of the spiritual life, “Show 
Thou me the way that I should walk in, for I lift up 
my soul unto Thee,” expresses not only the authority 
of God, but His distinctness from the aspiring soul, 
and both alike are apt to be ignored or denied by a 
spirituality which looks only inwards. 

And we must remember that the perplexities and 
obscurities which we have alluded to are not a peculiar 
property or distinction of Christianity. If there is 
ever to be such a thing as a revelation, it must be 
made at a special time and in a special place; that 
is, it must enter history, and thereby become liable 
to historical criticism. Critics will swoop down in 
coveys, and be busy with the spoken language, the 
written documents, the state of culture in general, the 
special characteristics of special witnesses, the religious 
pre-suppositions of the age, psychological analysis, 
analogies from comparative religion, and a hundred 
other topics. And if the revelation takes the form 
of an incarnation in which God assumes a human 
body and a human mind, a whole host of other prob- 
lems -will centre upon the relationship of the human 
and divine elements in a single personality. All this 
is a terrible trial; but it is the price to be paid for a 
belief in God with us, and the price is none too heavy. 
It is better to face every problem of historical and 
psychological criticism in connexion with Christian 
origins than to surrender without a struggle the 
reality of revelation and the objective truth of Christian 
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experience. Such experience, which makes up the 
spiritual life, grows directly out of the Incarnation 
and the sacraments ; it is to be sharply distinguished 
from the sort of experience just mentioned, in which 
a man holds communion solely with himself, speculates 
on his own ideals, does homage to the divinity inherent 
in his nature. This latter form of spirituality is often 
commended as being safe from the onslaughts of 
criticism, and the plea is probably true, since the 
“ divinity’ inherent in human nature is too small 
and negligible a quantity to invite any severer criticism 
than that of an indulgent smile. 

The first principle, then of a spiritual life that is 
worth aiming at, is that there is a real God who 
inspires it, and whose concern for humanity is revealed 
in history and perpetuated in sacrament. This means 
that the incarnational, institutional, historical element 
in Christianity is of vast importance,’ and is not to 
be quietly abandoned because of the perplexities 
which necessarily beset any revelation which the 
Eternal makes of Himself in the sphere of space and 
time. 


(b) The Spiritual Life consists in the harmonious and 
co-ordinate direction of all our capacities to God. 


This principle has been affirmed indirectly in the 
paper on the Development of Doctrine. The point of 
our criticism of the Roman position was that the 
knowledge of God, which is one factor of spiritual life, 
was wrongly isolated from its co-factors, was treated 
as purely rational, and was allowed to develop inde- 


1 Its importance is admirably brought out in chapter xii, of 
Baron von Higel’s Eternal Life, 
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finitely on its own account, to the great embarrass- 
ment of succeeding generations. And the embarrass- 
ment is found not only in an extravagant growth of 
doctrine, but also in a distorted conception of the 
spiritual life. 

This will become plain if we consider a possible 
objection to our criticism. It will be said that, although 
knowledge goes along with affection and volition as 
its co-factors in the spiritual life, yet knowledge itself 
is a matter for the reason, and must be treated on 
purely rational principles. Now, this is precisely 
what we deny. The cognitive element cannot be 
treated independently of the volitional and the affective, 
either in religion or anywhere else. Conscious life is the 
ultimate concrete fact; it alone zs in the full sense ; 
the cognitive, volitional, and affective elements exist 
within this all-pervasive whole, and can only be isolated 
and examined independently by a process of abstrac- 
tion. Such isolation may be legitimate and necessary 
for particular purposes and on particular occasions ; 
we may naturally wish, from time to time, to regard 
our conscious life mainly as apprehension of reality, 
or mainly as a striving towards reality, or mainly as 
loving self-devotion to reality; and we shall gain 
eventually a fuller and richer conception of the life 
itself by thus focusing our attention successively on 
these various aspects of it. But we must never forget 
that in doing this we are taking an abstract, that is, 
a limited and one-sided, view ; we must never forget 
that these various aspects, just because they are 
really co-factors of spiritual life, are not really inde- 
pendent of each other, but necessarily influence and 
are influenced by one another. And if it is ruinous 
to forget this in any sphere of human interest, it is 
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especially ruinous in religion, since religion is essentially 
personal life as a whole, and depends for its due develop- 
ment on the balance and proportion of the elements 
which constitute that life. The same is true, indeed, 
of science and politics and art; but in each of these 
there is a pronounced penchant towards a particular 
factor of consciousness ; towards cognition in the case 
of science, towards volition in the case of politics, 
and towards affection or feeling in the case of art. 
But religion proclaims, and indeed allows of, no such 
partiality; it is life, concrete life, devoted to and 
sustained by the life of God; and therefore each 
factor must have its due place, and not more than its 
due place, in the encompassing whole, and must 
submit to be corrected and supplemented and inter- 
penetrated by the other members of the whole. A 
single factor can only claim independence at its 
own peril and at the peril of the whole. We 
cannot know God without at the same instant serving 
and loving Him; our service of Him must, similarly, 
be directed by reason and warmed by love; our love 
of Him must flow from knowledge and issue in acts 
of will. 

It is psychologically impossible, then, to separate 
the action of reason, will, and affection in religious 
life; but the attempt to do so is none the less disas- 
trous. When we attempt to isolate one of them and 
treat it independently, the others are still working, 
but they are working in a distorted form ; instead 
of being recognized as partners of the favoured factor, 
they are made its slaves. Thus, we may treat religion 
from an “ intellectualist ’ standpoint, and profess to 
be using only the dry light of reason in our work ; and 
in such a case the affections and the will, instead of 
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co-operating with reason, and thereby purifying and 
correcting it, are made to bow down and worship it, 
and used as instruments in its service. So, again, we 
are free to regard religion from the ‘ moralistic” 
standpoint of the will, and to say that we hold by 
efficiency and believe in success ; and here the reason 
is briefed as an advocate of pragmatism, and the 
affections are claimed for a juggernaut of irresistible 
force. Or, lastly, we may adopt the “ sentimental ” 
point of view, and say that, after all, feeling and 
pious aspiration are the essence of religion ; and here 
too reason is working in the very act of abdicating its 
selective functions, and the will is called on to give 
spasmodic effect to irresponsible gusts of feeling. In 
all these cases, the three factors are still present, but 
the balance is destroyed ; the favoured factor is dis- 
torted by the predominance given it, the others by 
their enslavement, and the whole spiritual life by its 
dismemberment. 

If, then, there is to be a sane and genuine spiritual 
life, its various elements must be co-ordinated as 
partners and fellow-workers ; the affections must add 
flesh and blood to the skeleton framework put together 
by the mind, and the will must set it to work in the 
service of God and man, and each process will affect 
the others. 

And just as the operation of the will and the affec- 
tions saves religion from being a speculative thesis of 
the reason, so the operation of will and reason saves 
it from being a sentimental day-dream of the heart, 
and the operation of reason and affection saves it from 
being a departmental function of the will. The 
spiritual life gathers up and unites all these aspects 
in itself. Jt, and not any one of them, is the reality ; 
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they contribute to it ; it uses them all, and, by using, 
transcends them all. 

This is wonderfully illustrated by S. Paul’s great 
prayer in Ephesians: ‘‘ That He would grant you, 
according to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened 
with might by His Spirit in the inner man; that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, being 
vooted and grounded in love, may be able to compre- 
hend with all saints what is the breadth and length 
and depth and height, and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge; that ye might be filled 
with all the fullness of God.’’+ The shuttle of prayer 
passes in and out amongst the various threads of 
human nature, links them up and binds them together, 
and so fashions the mysterious fabric of spiritual life. 
Yes, and the pattern woven into that fabric is the 
divine nature; the spiritual life is strengthened by 
the Spirit, indwelt by Christ, filled with the fullness 
of God. 

Thus the second of our principles of spiritual life, 
the co-ordination of all human capacities in one con- 
crete personality, comes into its place alongside of 
the first, the dependence of spiritual life on God’s 
indwelling presence. The spiritual life, just so far as 
it continues to be life as a whole, and is not resolved 
into a single aspect of life, can be itself guided and 
inspired by the perfect life of God, and thereby attain 
its full development. 

S. Paul uses elsewhere some very striking expres- 
sions to illustrate this development of our religion. 
““ My little children,” he says to the Galatians,? “ of 
whom I travail in birth again until Christ is formed 
in you.’ Human nature in itself is like an embryo, 

1 ii, 16-19. iv, 10, 
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a shapeless, formless, undeveloped thing. Christ is 
the ideal form into which it is to grow, if the purpose 
of its life is to be fulfilled. He is our ideal nature, that 
which we are to become, that into which we are to 
develop. He is our true nature, in that sense of 
nature in which it means that which a thing is to 
become. ‘‘ What a thing is when its development is 
completed, that we affirm to be the nature of each 
thing,” says Aristotle; and in that sense Christ is 
our nature. If we fall short of that, we are examples 
of a stunted and arrested development. We are to 
“grow up into Him in all things.’’ Here, then, the 
progress of spiritual life is described under the category 
of growth, the natural growth of a life in obedience to 
the inherent law of its being. And this is a very 
fruitful description, because it emphasizes the quiet, 
spontaneous development which marks all genuine 
spiritual life. We can forcibly interfere with it, as 
the growth of the embryo can be forcibly interfered 
with, but our obvious and simple duty is just to give 
it scope to grow and increase, and not to fuss or 
meddle overmuch. 

Christ is there, in us, as the goal and law of our 
development ; we must just let Him work His work— 
shape and mould and fashion our nature, and guide 
it to grow up into Himself. 

And the second passage illustrating the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life is equally instructive. ‘‘ We 
all, with unveiled face, reflecting as in a mirror the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory.’’+ Here the Christian’s nature is a 
mirror of burnished brass, in which Christ is reflected ; 
and the progress of religion is a process of transmuta- 

1 2 Cor, iii, 18, 
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tion, by which an image reflected from without be- 
comes a substantial reality within. We begin by 
reflecting the image of Christ, and are to end by being 
changed into it ourselves. What we have to supply 
is the faith which will remove the veil of ignorance 
and prejudice, and the self-discipline which keeps the 
soul’s mirror clear; then Christ will be reflected in 
it ; and as we concentrate our attention on that image, 
it will grow clearer and more real; it will gather into 
itself all the capacities of our nature; the shadow will 
become the substance; we shall be transformed, and 
so joined to the Lord as to become “ one spirit ” with 
Him ; it will not be we who live, but Christ who liveth 
in us. 

So, according to the Galatian metaphor, religion 
consists in our growing up into Christ by a sort of 
natural development; according to the Corinthian 
metaphor, it consists in a transformation of the 
natural order into the supernatural: according to 
the one, the human embryo develops into the man- 
hood of Christ ; according to the other, the reflection 
of Christ becomes the living reality of man. The 
two conceptions are equally valuable, and they supple- 
ment each other. It is useful to be reminded that 
religion, or union with Christ, is in the highest sense 
the natural life of man, since Christ is the complete 
evolution of our nature as God intended it to be; 
that to fall short of Christ means an arrested develop- 
ment of man. And on the other hand we must not 
forget that such a catastrophe of arrested develop- 
ment is fatally easy and terribly common, and can 
only be averted when the Christ immanent in our 
nature gathers that nature into Himself, so that it 


1 ; Cor, vi, 17; Gal, iis 20, 
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will not rebel against the true law of its being, but 
will be itself spiritualized and transformed. The 
nature which is to grow into Christ as its natural goal 
must be a renewed nature, a nature which by con- 
templating Christ is enabled to identify itself with 
Him. 

So the two conceptions support and complete each 
other; the one emphasizes the ideal splendour of 
man’s nature, the other its need of discipline and 
purification if this splendour is to be realized ; and the 
upshot is that religion, the direction of our whole 
personal life to God, is effected by Christ’s guiding 
and transforming presence in ourselves. Our own 
part is subsidiary: just to allow full play to the 
guidance, and to offer ourselves with believing and 
penitent hearts to be transformed into identity with 
Him, 

And we may just point out that the perfect co- 
ordination of our nature, with which we have been 
dealing, is itself helped enormously by this exaltation 
of our humanity, In itself an ideal, through union 
with Christ it becomes a fact. Of ourselves, we always 
tend to exaggerate the development of one or other 
of our capacities; identified with Christ, we can 
hold the balance even. And the reason is that in 
Christ the balance and proportion are perfectly main- 
tained. In Him there are none of those one-sided 
developments which distort our own personal life. He 
spoke continually of God, but never as a doctor of 
divinity. He was full of the tenderest love and pity 
for men, but there was nothing of the sentimentalist 
about Him; He was continually doing good and 
carrying out the Father’s will, but cannot be thought 
of as professional philanthropist or reformer. In Him, 
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all these aspects and departments of human life are 
lifted up into something higher, and, in being thus 
lifted up, are fused together and united. 

And so, too, he who is made “‘ one spirit’ with the 
Lord, will find his own nature unified thereby. Not 
reason, nor will, nor feeling, but spirit or eternal life, 
which co-ordinates them all, will be his veritable 
nature. He will be ready to think or act or pray 
as the Divine Spirit moves him. He will not be 
perturbed by frequent oscillations from one of these 
spheres to another; rather, the wholeness of the 
spiritual life, which embraces them all, will be per- 
fected by such transitions. And in matter of fact 
we find that the great mystics, whose spiritual life 
has been most strongly developed, have always been 
ready to accept them and profit by them. ‘ Whither 
the spirit was to go, they went, and they turned not 
when they went.” 

Spiritual life, then, or the whole personality of man 
guided and transformed by God within, will manifest 
itself in that cult of the passing moment, which was the 
subject of our first paper ; we are coming back to our 
starting-point, fortified by the considerations which 
were dealt with later. 

But before clinching our argument by a final re- 
statement of that thesis, we must add a few words 
on the third of the principles laid down above. 


(c) The dependence and the co-ordination of our nature 
require a vigorous self-discipline, by which God 
becomes the centre of our system. 


So far as we have gone, it might be possible to 
recognize our dependence on God’s presence and 
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assistance, and to recognize also the need of har- 
monizing our own several capacities in a workable 
scheme of life, and yet to be living still in a sphere 
of self-assertion. The individual self would still be 
the centre of our universe; the co-ordination of the 
elements of the self would be merely a practical 
expedient for avoiding jolts and securing a smoothly 
running machinery, and God would be a means to an 
end, a help towards our achievement of a superior 
grade of self-development and self-culture. It is 
true that such self-centredness would seem utterly 
inconsistent with the growth of spiritual life into union 
with Christ, dealt with in the last section; but at the 
same time self-deception is deplorably possible in all 
religion, and it is well to recognize a real danger of 
self-assertion effecting a covert entrance and de- 
spiritualizing the spiritual life. As against this danger, 
then, it is necessary to insist expressly that the various 
capacities of our nature must be mortified as well 
as harmonized, that we must wait upon God’s will as 
well as depend upon His power, in everything that we 
do. I do not want to repeat what was said in detail 
on this subject in Per Crucem,; I will only observe 
that if the spiritual life is to move freely from sphere 
to sphere under divine guidance, this can only be 
done through the mortification of self-will. If the 
indwelling presence” of Christ is to transform our 
nature into identity with Himself, this can only 
be done when we are ceasing to assert private 
interests and rights of our own; if we are to be 
instruments in God’s hands we must not dictate, 
or even suggest, the use to which He is to put us. 
No more need be said on this principle here; the real 
problem is, to act on it; it is more important, as 
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a Kempis tells us, “to feel contrition, than to know its 
definition.” 

But it will brighten the outlook somewhat, if we 
remember that mortification is, ultimately, something 
positive and not negative ; it is the ‘redemption ”’ or 
“adoption ’”’ of the body and of the whole inferior 
nature. We have, as Julian of Norwich tells us, a 
higher, spiritual nature which is, itself, rooted in God ; 
and self-discipline just means the unification of our 
nature, by which the lower is taken up into the higher. 
By His incarnation, Christ dwelt in the bodily nature, 
in order that ‘‘thesensuality ’’ might thus be lifted up 
and purified and redeemed. “Our nature which is 
the higher part,” she says, “is knit to God, in the 
making ; and God is knit to our nature that is the 
lower part, in our flesh-taking: and thus in Christ 
our two natures are oned. For the Trinity is com- 
prehended in Christ, in whom our higher part is 
grounded and rooted ; and our lower part the Second 
Person hath taken.” 1 

Or, as S. Paul says, ‘‘ What the law could not do, 
in that it was weak through the flesh, God sending His 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh.” 2 It need only be added 
that the Incarnation had to be followed by the Cross, 
in order that the redemption of the body might be 
practically accomplished by a passing through death 
to life with Christ. 


1 Revelations of Divine Love, chap. lvii. This doctrine, that our 
higher nature is already and essentially in union with God, and that 
salvation consists in the lifting up of the lower nature to the same 
level through Christ’s “‘flesh-taking,’’ is characteristic of Julian. 
It emphasizes at once the original dignity of man and the effective 
work of the Incarnation. 

2 Romans, viii. 3. 
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(d) The Spiritual Life, thus constituted by dependence 
and co-ordination and self-discipline, is an appre- 
hension of Eternity under the limitations and re- 
strictions of time-processes. 


Eternal life, in its perfection, would be complete 
fruition of truth, goodness, and beauty, which are the 
supreme values of personal life. Such complete 
fruition we recognize as belonging to God; our own 
fruition of them must necessarily be piecemeal, 
fragmentary, and incomplete, because it is mediated 
through physical processes of the nervous system, 
and is achieved in successive acts of apprehension ; 
though at the same time, since the body itself is 
God’s work, the fruition can be in its own measure 
real and true. Thus eternal life in us, under our 
limitations and restrictions, is different from eternal 
life in God; the whole effort and striving of our 
spiritual nature is directed to the overcoming of this 
difference. Overcome it cannot be; our psycho- 
physical constitution remains an insuperable obstacle ; 
yet the struggle to overcome it is the crown as well 
as the crux of our highest human endeavour. And 
it may fairly be argued that in this supreme paradox 
of human action we have a moral proof of the pro- 
bational character of human life as we know it, and 
a moral pledge of complete attainment in another 
mode of existence. If our highest mode of existence 
here lies in a gradual approximation towards what is 
essentially unattainable here, then either human life 
is a completer fraud than we should care to acknow- 
ledge, or attainment will be possible under other 
conditions of life thereafter. We can be content to 
“follow the gleam” and catch the echoes of eternity 
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in our present life, if its full glory and significance 
will be our portion in heaven; otherwise our life will 
have been a baffled struggle and an unintelligible 
enigma from beginning to end. But if eternal life 
cannot be complete in us, in what does “it consist 
for us? and what right have we to claim it at all? 
The answer is, that it consists in the link which we 
have with God through His indwelling presence in us 
even now; and though the fullness of life, in which 
truth and goodness and beauty are completely appre- 
hended in their complete interconnexion, is not for 
us on earth, yet our link with God, by whom it is per- 
fectly possessed, gives a real stamp of eternity to our 
lives. Our link with God is in fact a bridge between 
eternity and time; between the sphere in which all the 
values of life are concentrated to a single burning point 
of intensest life, and the sphere in which they are par- 
tially and successively revealed in separate rays which 
seem to have lost their connexion with each other, 
together with much of their own intrinsic brightness. 

If we take an abstract view, and regard time in 
the sharpest contrast with eternity, it will appear 
as sheer successiveness, as a process in which one 
particular follows another without any hint of mutual 
connectedness or of a common origin. Thus Bergson 
tells us that a sensation of red light, felt for 
a single second, involves 400 trillions of succes- 
sive vibrations, which would require 25,000 years 
in order to be experienced separately, and that they 
are translated into perception by the synthesizing and 
uniting work of memory.! The slackness and dis- 
continuity of pure succession are tightened and strung 
a into the connected unity of thought. All life, even 

1 Matiére et Mémoire, p. 229. 
14 
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animal life, exercises something of this tightening 
function ; its completion—that is, a tension in which 
all scattered facts are gathered under a single law, 
and all rays of light concentrated in a single point 
—would be eternal life in its perfection. Ordinary 
human life is raised, by its possession of reason, far 
above the sphere of pure time; spiritual life, indwelt 
by God, is far on its way to eternity. The indwelling 
life of God is a principle of unity ; it opens the ears 
of the soul to catch the one rhythm which throbs 
through the universe; it opens the eyes to see the © 
universe in God, and “‘ God in a point.” 

But then spiritual perceptions fluctuate, and come 
and go, and are themselves part of the passing stream ; 
the body has its function in all perception, and the 
body itself dwells in the sphere of flux and succession. 
The insight fails, the brightness fades, and we are 
oppressed with ‘‘the heavy and the weary weight of 
all this unintelligible world.” But what survives in 
these hours of darkness is the fact of life, spiritual life, 
personal life rooted in God. This life is, as we have 
seen, something more than reason or will or affection ; 
they are aspects or manifestations of it, and when they 
are blurred or obscured, the life itself is still working, 
blindly perhaps, and without consciousness of love or 
energy, but still working, or rather resting in God 
who is its source. 

Eternal life in us, then, is the life of God communi- 
cated to us through a medium of change and becoming. 
One moment follows another in the flux of change ; 
and the succession of such moments is itself a mere 
illustration of the slackness and discontinuity of 
time. Their successiveness is the very antithesis of 
eternity ; and as these passing moments make up our 
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earthly life, what room is there in it for God’s in- 
dwelling? The answer is that, in Christ, God has 
entered the whirl. The Incarnation means that the 
whole material time-process was taken up into 
eternity ; and now, for those in whom Christ lives, 
each pulse of time is transfigured with eternal light, 
is a manifestation of eternal life. The very flux 
and discontinuity of our perishing life throws us 
back on Christ ; its eternity lies, not in our efforts 
or reasonings, which are all in flux, but in Christ the 
eternal Word. Eternal life does not consist in specu- 
lations about eternity, nor in poetical reverie or 
philosophical abstraction, nor in stereotyped habits 
of thought and action—which are in the stream and 
cannot stem it ; eternal life is the Eternal living in us. 
And if we are wise, we shall dispense with spurious 
eternities of human contrivance, and rest solely on 
the eternity of God in us. God is the permanent, 
static element ; we, apart from Him, are in the flux 
of becoming; our eternal life is our recognition of 
each moment as a manifestation of His eternal will. 
Habit, custom, convention, either in thought or 
action, cease to satisfy ; there is no rest in them ; they 
congeal and harden and stiffen, until their sham 
immobility becomes intolerable, and they are swept 
away in the stream to which they belong. Instead, 
then, of advertising our jerry-built “ mansions,” and 
crying “‘ Rest, Rest,” when there is no rest, we shall do 
well frankly to recognize change and flux in all the 
works of nature and man, and to find rest in God 
from whom the stream issues, who is the reality which 
it reflects, and the guide who directs its course. 

So, then, eternal life, as we know it, is a life of 
incessant change, directed by the presence and the 
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will of God; and here we have the secret of true 
originality and progress. Good habits are formed, only 
to be transcended and left behind under fresh indi- 
cations of God’s will, fresh revelations of His presence ; 
it will be the same with ideals of truth and perfection ; 
old examples, too, will be studied just as jumping-off 
places for new achievements; old explorations of the 
spiritual world will be a stimulus to fresh adventures 
and discoveries; the interaction between a changing 
world and an unchanging God must, and ought to, 
result in fresh manifestations of spiritual life and 
energy. ‘O Love too little known!” says Caussade. 
“Men think Thy marvels are o’er, and that we have 
but to copy Thy ancient works and quote Thy former 
teachings. And they see not that Thy inexhaustible 
action is an infinite source of new thoughts, new 
sufferings, new works, new Patriarchs, new Prophets, 
new Apostles, new Saints, who have no need to copy 
the life or writings one of the other, but only to live 
in perpetual self-abandonment to Thy secret opera- 
tions. We are wont to quote the ‘ first ages of the 
Church, the times of the Saints!’ But is not all 
time the effect of the divine action, the workings of 
the divine will, which absorbs all moments, fills them, 
sanctifies them, supernaturalizes them? Has there 
ever been a method of self-abandonment to the divine 
will which is not now practicable ? From the earliest 
ages had the Saints other secrets of holiness than that 
of becoming from moment to moment what the 
divine action would make them? And will not this 
action even to the end of time continue to pour its 
grace upon those who abandon themselves to it without 
reserve ?... Will of my God, Thou art my book, 
my doctrine, my science; in Thee are my thoughts, 
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my words, my deeds, my crosses. Not by consulting 
Thy other works can I become what Thou wouldst 
make me, but only by receiving Thee through all 
things in that one royal way of self-abandonment to 
Thy will—that ancient way, that way of my fathers.”’? 

It is submission to God’s will that secures origin- 
ality and life. Our own circumstances are different 
from those of people in the past; if we allow God’s 
will to play upon them freely, the outcome in the 
way of thought and action will be different too. We 
become conventional just because we copy stupidly 
the outward behaviour of other people under other 
conditions of time or place or estate, not recognizing 
that God’s will demands a different response from 
each one of such differences of condition. Once again, 
we build our spurious eternities out of elements which 
have no stability or identity about them; and grow 
stiff and cramped and rigid in character, losing the 
springtide freshness which comes from waiting upon 
Him who is ever making all things new. 

So, then, “‘let the great world spin for ever down the 
ringing grooves of change”; God endures, and the 
very flux of change becomes a rhythmical song of 
praise to Him, a progressive revelation of His will, 
an unfettered alertness of human obedience and 
response. 


2 


We have considered what seem to be the main 
characteristics of spiritual life; the dependence, by 
which the soul “thirsts” for God, “longs after” 
Him, and “ hangs upon” Him as the Supreme Reality ; 
the concrete unity which results from a balance and 

1 Abandonment, p, 100, 
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co-ordination of all human capacities; the self-disci- 
pline or mortification, which subdues body to soul 
and soul to God; the successiveness, which limits and 
moulds our apprehension of God’s eternity. And the 
upshot of such considerations is, that we come back 
to the cult of the passing moment as a supremely 
important channel by which to approach God, and 
thereby to express and develop the spiritual life. 

It ought hardly to be necessary to add that this 
cult is not suggested in an anarchical spirit. It does 
not mean that we are to abandon suddenly our good 
habits, forswear our good resolutions, renounce our 
religious beliefs, and be carried about by every wind 
of doctrine or vain deceit. What it does mean is, 
that good habits and resolutions will become better, 
and religious beliefs be held with more vital con- 
viction, if we regard God as the source from which they 
issue, and are content to wait quietly on Him who is 
ever issuing His orders in fresh forms, the freshness of 
which is the outcome of His ‘unchanging will acting 
upon a world of change. In the Psalmist’s words, He 
is at once “our strong rock and house of defence” 
in His own eternity, and a guide to our steps along 
the path of time: “Thou art my. strong rock and 
my castle; be Thou also my guide, and lead me for 
Thy name’s sake.”’ 1 

And it must be noticed, further, that this indwelling 
of Christ is not the domination of an unknown and 
capricious force; He who reveals Himself now from 
moment to moment is the same who stands revealed 
in the Gospel story ; there is continuity throughout ; 
under our changed conditions of to-day we recognize 
the voice which spoke by the lake or on the mountain ; 


1 Psalm xxxi. 3. 
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it is the same Christ whose character and will we already 
know, that is leading us now into fresh apprehensions of 
Himself and is with us even to the end of the world. 

And if it is still objected that we want something 
more than this moment-to-moment reliance upon 
God, that we want to see our way in advance, that 
we want big visions and wide horizons, we shall do 
well to remember that we shall be best. able to avoid 
mirages and attain true visions if we have a reasonable 
confidence that the particular step we are taking is in 
accordance with God’s will. Then, as step follows 
step, the path defines itself, the plan unfolds, the 
vision dawns ; and it is the vision of God’s will. 

To do the next thing, under God’s direction, that is 
the secret of insight as well as of contentedness. It 
means, undoubtedly, that we are always being inter- 
rupted and thwarted in the execution of our own 
schemes and theories, and this seems at first to make 
life chaotic and incoherent. But then out of that 
very shock and clash of calls and duties, in which 
God’s will is manifested, there emerges something 
else; something that is not intellectual culture nor 
practical success, but a new thing which partakes of 
each and transcends them both, because it lies at the 
Source from which both issue ;—a new thing which is 
a character, a life, a spiritual life, the life of God within 
us, and therefore invested with an eternity and com- 
pleteness which can never belong to the efforts of our 
own mind in knowledge or in practice. Those efforts 
may be painfully disturbed and interrupted by our 
obedience to the will of God, but then these efforts are 
themselves essentially fragmentary and inchoate, 
whereas the new life which is taking shape is eternal 
and peaceful and complete. If we give up our own 
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schemes to follow God’s prompting, we gain far more 
than we forfeit ; we save our life by losing it. And 
after all, the biggest of all possible views, and the 
largest of all horizons, is the consciousness of Christ’s 
presence in the soul, the sense of His guidance in the 
carrying out of His mighty will. From obedience 
will come insight, insight into ideals of beauty and 
truth and goodness, which our own minds could never 
have imagined, and yet which are in a sense already 
ours because they belong to the life of God. 

Such, then, is the cult of the passing moment. It is 
the offering of our whole nature, co-ordinated in its 
parts and disciplined in its temper, to the supreme 
Reality of the universe, who dwells in us through 
sacramental rites, reveals Himself to us through our 
meditations on His presence, claims our ready and 
untrammelled obedience from point to point in the 
race of life, and manifests Himself afresh through 
every shock of change in an incessantly changing 
world. 

It is the cult of eternal life; it is rooted in Christ, 
in whom eternity and time are united, Christ who 
from moment to moment purifies our desires, illu- 
minates our minds, and works our works in us; Christ 
whose indwelling presence is the clearness of vision by 
which we apprehend His will, the devotion with which 
we love it, and the strength by which we carry it to 
good effect. 


So, then, we have our place in the transitory, striving, 
agonizing world; we do our bit of work, and pass, 
and are forgotten. But the Eternal, who has passed 
through that world Himself, is in us ; and by receiving 
each moment as from Him, and offering each to His 
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service, we shall find that a Life and a Character are 
being wrought in us, a spiritual Character and an 
eternal Life, which grow stronger and clearer till at 
last they become the one reality of our existence, 
reflecting the supreme reality of God. If in God, 
and God alone, we seek stability and rest, we shall 
find them there, and have them for ever. 


O send out Thy light and Thy truth, that they may 
lead me: and bring me to Thy holy Mill and to Thy 
dwelling. 
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TANNHAUSER AND THE MASTERSINGERS 
or NuREMBURG. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott 800. 25. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Swali Pott 800. 


2s. net. 


METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by EvizasetTu 

ATERHOUSE. Large Cr. 800. 55. net. 


THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Smaii 
Pott feo. 15. net. 


VERSES. Feaf. 800. 25. net. 


Waters (W.G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS 
AND SMITHS. Illustrated. Cr. 800. 
75. 6d. net. 


Watt (Francis) EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 800. 10s. 6d. net. 


Wedmore (Sir Frederick). MEMORIES. 
Second Edition. Demy 800. 75. 6d. net. 


Weigall (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Asypos To THE SUDAN 
Frontise. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 880. 7s. 6d. net. 


Wells (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Twelfth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 820. 3s. 6d. 


Whitten iifred). A LONDONER’'S 
LONDON. Illustrated. Cr. 800. ss. met. 


Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. Jn Twelve Volumes. Feap. 800. 
5s. net each volume. 


1. Lorp ArTHUR SaviLe'’s CRIME AND 
THE Portrrair or Mr. W. H. ut. THE 
DucuEss or Papua. mi. Porms. 1v. 
Lapy WINDERMERE’s Fan. v. A WoMAN 
or No Importance. vi. An IDEAL Hus- 
BAND. vil. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST. vin. A Hovusz or Pome: 
GRANATES. 1X. INTENTIONS. x. Dg Pro- 
FUNDIS AND Prison LETTERS. x1. Essays. 
xu. Satomé, A FLoRENTINE TRAGEDY, 
and La Saints CourtTIsaAne, 


Williams (H. Noel) A ROSE OF SAVOY: 
Manrig Ap&Larpg or Savoy, DucHESSE DE 
Bourcocne, Moruer oF Louis xv. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 800. 15s. 
net. 

THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHE: 
LIEU: Louis Francois ARMAND DU 
Prsssis (1696-1788). Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 
155. net. 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Maris 
CaroLineE, DucnHEssk pE BERRY (x798- 
x870). Illustrated. Demy 8m0. 155. net. 


THE VE AFFAIRS OF THE 
CONDES (1530-1740). Ilhustrated. Desey 
Boo. x55. net. 
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Wood (Sir Ey ) FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. _Iilus- 
trated. Ge eet Beat 75. 6d. 
net. Also Fi Sere 

THE REVOLT IN ‘HINDUSTAN (2857- 

so) Illustrated. Szcond Edition. Cr. Boo. 


Wood (W. Birkbeck) and Edmonds (Col. 
Jd. HE.» A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(2861-65). With an Introduction by SPENSER 
Witxinson. With 24 Maps and Plans. 
Third ? Demy Bee. 128. 6d, net. 


Wordsworth (W.)} THE POEMS. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Nowsg ti C. 
Smirn. Jn Three Volumes. Demy 8v0. 
15s. net. 


Yeats (W. BB.) A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Third Edition. Cr.8v0. 35. 6d. 


Part I].—A SELECTION OF SERIES 


Ancient Cities 
General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE 


Cr. 800. 


4s. 6d. net cack volume 


With Illustrations by E, H. New, and other Artists 


Bristot. Alfred Harvey. 
Cantersury. J. C. Cox. 
Cuester. B.C. A. Windle. 
Dus. S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. 


Epixnaurcn. M. G. Williamson. 
Lincotn. E. Mansel Sympson. 
SurEwszury. T. Auden, 


WELts and Giastronsury. T.S. Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 


Demy 800. 75. 6d. 


. net each volume 


With Numerous I]lustrations 


Anxcimnt Pamtrep Grass 1n ENGLAND, THE. | Domespay Inquust, Tue. Adolphus Ballard. 


Philip Nelson. 

ArcHAoLocGyY amp Fase ANTIQUITIES. 
R. Munro. 

Betis oF ENGLAND, Tue. 
Raven. Second 
Brasses oF ENGLAND, THe. Herbert W. 
Macklin. Third Edttion. 


Cerric ArT IN PaGAN AND CHRISTIAN 
Tuaus. J. Romilly Allen. Second Edition. 


Castizs AND WALLED Towns or ENGLAND, 
Tus. A. Harvey. 


Canon J. J. 


Encusn Cxuurcnu Furniture. J. C. Cox 


and A. Harvey. Second Edition. 


Encusu Costume. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
George Clinch. 


EncuisH Monastic Lirz. Abbot Gasquet. 
Fourth Edition. 
Encuisu Sears. J. Harvey Bloom. 


Fo.x-Lore as AN Hustoricat Science. 
Sir G. L, Gomme. 
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The Antiquary’s Books—continued 


Gitps anp ComPranizs or Lonpon, THE. 
George Unwin. 

Manor AND Maworrat Recorps, 
Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition. 

MeprevaL Hosrirats oy ENGLAND, THE. 
Rotha Mary Clay. 

Op CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
Cox. 


Oty EnciisH INSTRUMENTS OF Music. 
F. W. Galpin. Second Edition. 


Oxp Encuisy Liprariges. James Hutt. 


Ore Sgrvicze Booxs or THs ENGLISH 
Cuurcu. Christopher Wordsworth, and 
Henry Littlehales. Second Hdttion. 


THE. 


j. G 


Parish Lire ix Mepi@vat ENGLAND. 
Abbot Gasquet. Third Edition. 


Parish REGISTERS OF ENGLAND, 
y. GC. Cox. 


Remains OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN 
Encianp. B. C. A. Windle. Second 
Raita 


THE. 


Romax Era mm Britam, Tus. J. Ward. 


Romano-BriTIsH BuiLpInGs AND EARTH- 
works. J. Ward. 


Roya Forests or ENGLanD, Tue. J. C. 
Cox. 


Syringes or Britiss Sars. J. C. Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare. 


Demy 800. 


2s. 6d. net each volume 


An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 


Auu's Wett THat Enps WELL, 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, Second Edition. 
As You Lixg Ir. 

CyMBELINE, 

Comepy oF Errors, THE. 

Hamurr. Third Edition. 

Juxivs Cagsar. 

*Kinc Henry iv. Pr. 1. 

Kine HEnrY V. 

Kine Henry vi. Pr, 1. 

Kine Henry vi. Pr. m1. 

Kine Henry vi. Pr. mt. 

Kine Lear. 

Kine RICHARD I. 

Kine RIcHARD I. 

Lirz anp Deatu or Kino Jonn, THE. 
Lovr’s Lasour’s Lost. 


MAcBETH. 

MeEasurRE For Muasurs. 
MERCHANT oF Yrnick, THE. 
Merry WIvrEs oF Winpsor, THE. 
MipsuMMER NiGHt’s Dream, A. 
OTHELLO, 

PERICLES, 

RoMEO AND JULIET. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE. 
Tempsst, THE. 

Timon oF ATHENS. 

Tirus ANDRONICUS. 

Troitvs anp Cressipa. 

Two GENTLEMEN oF VERONA, THE. 
TwkurtH NIGHT. 

VENUS AND ADONIS. 

Winter's Tats, Tue. 


Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Tue ArT oF THE GreEKs. H. B. Walters. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Tus Art oF THE Romans. H. B. Walters. 
Iss, net. 

Cuarvin. H. E, A. Furst. res, 6d. set, 


Wide Royal 8vo 


DonaTELLo. Maud Cruttwell. x55. set. 

FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAIS- 
sANCE. Wilhelm Bode. ‘Translated by 
Jessie Haynes. ras. 64, nev. 

Grorce Romnery. Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
12s. 6a. met. 
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Classics of Art—continued 


Guirtanparo. Gerald S. Davies, Second 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 

MicuerancELo. Gerald S. Davies, 125. 6d. 
net, 

Rusens. Edward Dillon. 25s. net. 

RapHaEt. A. P. Oppé. res. 6d. net. 


RemMBRANDT's Etcuines. A. M. Hind. 


Str THomas LAWRENCE. Sic Walter 
Armstrong. 215s. ez. 
Tirtan. Charles Ricketts. 155. met. 


Tinroretto. Evelyn March Phillipps, 155. 
net. 


Turner’s SKETCHES AND Drawincs. A, J. 
Finberg. 12s. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


Veazquez. A. de Beructe, 105. 6d. ned. 


The ‘Complete’ Series. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8v0 


Tue CoMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. 
B. S. Evers and C. E. Hughes-Davies. 
5s. net. 

Tue Complete BILLIARD PLAYER. 
Roberts. os. 6d. net. 


THE CompLeTE Coox. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Comprere Cricxerer. Albert E. 
Kynicut. 7s. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


THE Comrrete Foxuunter. Charles Rich- 
ardson. 12s. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


Tue Comrtere Gorrrer. Harry Vardon. 
ros. 6d. net. Thirteenth Edition. 


Tue ComPpLeTs Hocxery-PLaver. Eustace 
E. White. 5s. net. Second Edition. 


Tue CompteTz Horseman. W. Scarth 
Dixon. tos. 6d. net. 

THe CompleTzE LAwN TENNIS PLAYER. 
A. Wallis Myers. 10s. 6d. net. Third 
Edition, Revised. 


Charles 


Lilian Whitling. 


Tue Complete Mororist. Filson Young. 
12s, 6d. net. New Edition (Seventh). 


Tue CompieTze MovunTAIneER. G. D. 

Abraham. 15s. wet. Second Edition. 
Tue CompLeTe OarsMan. R. C. Lehmann. 
tos. 6d. et. 


Tue ComPpLeTE PxoroGRaPHerR. R. Child 
Bayley. ros. 6d. net. Fourth Edition. 


Tue CompLETE RuGBy FoorBALLER, ON THB 
New ZEALAND SysTEM. D. Gallaher and 
W. J. Stead. ros. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


Tye CompterE Snor. G. T. Teasdale 
Buckell. 12s. 6d. net. Third Edition. 


Tue CompLete Swimmer. F. Sachs. 7s. 6d. 
net, 


THe Comrtere YACHTsMAN. B. Heckstall- 
Smith and E. du Boulay. 1s. ed. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Eneuisu Furniture. F.S. Robinson. 
EnciisH Corourep Booxs. Martin Hardie. 
Ercuines, Sir F. Wedmore. Second Edition. 


European Enamers. Henry H, Cunyng- 


hame. 
Giass. Edward Dillon. 
GotpsmitHs’ AND SiiversmitHs’ Work. 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 
IntominaTep Manuscripts. J. A. Herbert. 


Second Edition. 


Wide Royal 8vo. 


255. net cach volume 


Ivorres. Alfred Maskell. 

Jewe.titery. H. Clifford Smith, Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. Dudley Heath. 

Porce.ain. Edward Dillon. 

FinE Booxs. A. W. Pollard. 

Sars. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Woop Scutrrurs. Alfred Maskell. Secona 
Edition. 
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Handbooks of English Church History 


Edited by J. H. BURN. Crown 8v0. 


Tue FounDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
H. Maude. 


THe Saxon CHurcH AND THE NorRMAN 
Congusst. C. TF. Cruttwell. 


Tue Mepiavat CHuRCH AND TRE Papacy. 
A. C. Jennings. 


2s. 6d. net each volume 
THe REFORMATION PgRiop. Henry Gee. 


Tue STRUGGLE wiTH Puritanism. Bruce 


Blax! 


Tue CuHurcH oF ENGLAND IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH Century. Alfred Plummer. 


Handbooks of Theology 


THE DoctTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. R. L. 
Ottley. Fifth Hdttion, Revised. Demy 
800. 125. 6d. 


A History oF Earty Curistian Doctrine. 
J. F. Bethune-Baker. Desny 8v0. 1xos. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HistorY oF 
Rexicion. F. B. Jevons. Fifth Edition. 
Demy 8v0. 105. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
Creeps. A. E. Burn. Demy 800. 105. 6d. 


THe Puitosopuy or Reiicion in ENGLAND 
AND Ppa ao Alfred Caldecott. Desy 800. 
10s. 6d. 


THe XXXIX Arrticies oF THE CHURCH oF 
ENGLAND. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 
Seventh Edition. Demy 800. 125. 6d. 


The ‘Home Life’ Series 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


Home LirE my America. Katherine G. 


Busbey. Second Edition. 


Home Lire in FRANCE. 
Edwards. Strth Edition. 


Home Lire in Germany. Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 
Second Edition. 


Home Lire in Hoiianp, 
Second Edition. 


Miss  Betham- 


D. S. Meldrum, 


6s. fo 10s. 6d. net 


Home Lirs mw Iraty. 
Second Edition. 


Home Lirk in Norway. H. K. Daniels, 
Home Lirg tn Russia. A. S. Rappoport. 


Home Lire in Spain, §. L. Bensusan. 
Second Edition, 


Lina Duff Gordon. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 


cap. 8vo. 


35. Gd. net each volume 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tue Lire anp Dearu or Joun Myrron, 
Esq. Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 


Tue Lire or a Sportsman. Nimrod. 


Hanptery Cross. R. S. Surtees. Fourth 
Edition. 


Mr. Spronce’s Sporrinc Tour. R&S. 
Surtees. Second Edition. 
Jorrocks’s JAUNTS ANB JOLLITIES. R. S. 


Third Edition. 
R. S. Surtees. 


Surtees. 
Ask Mamma, 


THE ANALYsIs OF THE HUNTING FIELD. 
R. S. Surtees. 


Tue Tour or Dr. SynTax IN SEARCH OF 
THE PicTUREsQuE. William Combe, 


Tue Tour or Dr. Synrax In SEARCH OF 
ConsoLaTion. William Combe. 


Tue Turrp Tour or Dr. SynTax In SEARCH 
OF A Wire. William Combe. 


Lire 1n Lonpon. Pierce Egan. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tue Grave: A Poem. Robert Blair, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book oF Jos. In- 
vented and Engraved by William Blake. 
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Leaders of Religion 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With Portratts 


Crown 8vo. 


R. H. Hutton. 

Joun Wes.zy. J. H. Overton. 

BisHor WILBERFORCE. G- W. Daniell. 
CarDINAL Manninc. A. W. Hutton. 
Cuaries Simron. H.C. G. Moule. 

Joun Knex.. F. MacCunn. Second Edition. 
Joun Hows. R. F. Horton. 

Tuomas Ken. F. A. Clarke. 


Grorce Fox, THE QUAKER. 
Third Edition. 


Joun Kesiz, Walter Lock. 


CaRDINAL NEwMAN. 


T. Hodgkin. 


2s. met each volume 


Tuomas Cuatmers. Mrs. Oliphant. Second 
Edition. 


LanceLot Anprewss. R. L. Ottley. Second 
Edition. 


E. L. Cutts. 


Wititram Lavup. W. H. Hutton. 
Edition. 


Joun Donne. Augustus Jessop. 
A. J. Mason. 
Latimer. R. M. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle. 


BisHor Bur.er. 


AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 


Fourth 


THomas CRANMER. 


W. A. Spooner. 


The Library of Devotion 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 


Smalt Pott 8v0, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net each volume 


Tue Conressions oF St. AUGUSTINE. 


Eighth Edition. 
Tue ImiraTion oF Curist. Sixth Edition. 
Tue CHRISTIAN YEAR. Fifth Edition. 
Lyra InnocentTium. Third Edition. 
Tue Tempre. Second Edition. 
A Boox or Devotions. Second Edition. 


A Serious Catt To A DEvout anpD Hoty 
Lire. Fi/th Edition. 


A Guipe To ETERNITY. 
Second Edition. 


On THE Love oF Gop. 


Tue Inner Way. 


Tux Psavms or Davin. 

Lyrica APOSTOLICA. 

Tuer SonG or Sones. 

Tur THouGutTs or Pascat. Second Edition. 


A Manuat oF CoNSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. 


DEVOTIONS FROM THE APOCRYPHA. 
Tuk SPIRITUAL COMBAT. 


Tue DevorTions or St. ANSELM. 
Bisuor Witson’s Sacra PRIVATA. 


Grack ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF oF SIN- 
NERS. 


Lyra Sacra. A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 


A Day Boox From THE SAINTS AND 
FATHERS. 


A LittLe Boox or Heaventy Wispom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 


Licut, Lirr, and Lovs. 
the German Mystics. 


A Selection from 


An InTRODUCTION To THE DevouT Lirr. 


THe LirtLe FLOwers oF THE GLorRIOUS 
Messer ST. FRANCIS AND HIS FRIARS. 


DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 
Tue Spirirvat Gume. Second Edition. 


Devotions FoR Every Day IN THE WEEK 
AND THE GREAT FESTIVALS. 


PrecES PRIVATAE. 


Horak Mysticar. A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics and Many Nations. 
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Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations, 


Demy 6mo. 


2s, 6d. net each volume 


Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


AvprecuT Dtirer. L. J. Allen. 
Arts or Japan, Tue. E. Dillon. 
Edition. 
Booxriates. E. Almack. 
Borricetur. Mary L. Bonnor. 
Burne-Jongs. F. de Lisle. 
Ceuumr. R, H. H. Cust. 
CurisTIAN SymBorisM. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Curist in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Cxiaupg. E. Dillon. 


Third 


ConsTaBLE. H. W. Tompkins. Second 
Edition. 

Corot. A. Pollard and E. Birnstingl. 

*EaRLY ENGLISH WatTeEr-CoLour. C. E. 


Hughes. 
Enamegts. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. 
Freperic LeicutTon. A. Corkran. 
Grorce Romney. G. Paston. 
Greek Art. H.B. Walters. Fourth Edition. 


Grevuzz AND Boucuer. E. F. Pollard. 
Horsein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

ILLumINATED Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 
Jeweiery. C. Davenport. Second Edition. 
Joun Hoprner. H. P. K. Skipton. 


Srr JosHva Reynotps. J. Sime. 
Edition. 


Miviet. N. Peacock. Second Edition. 
Miniatures. C. Davenport. Second Edition. 
Our Lapy 1n Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
RarpHagt. A. R. Dryhurst. 

Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 

Ropin. Muriel Ciolkowska. 

TurNER. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vanpycx. M. G. Smallwood. 


VELAzQUEZ. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 


Watts. R.E.D.Sketchley. Second Edition. 


Second 


REMBRANDT. 


The Little Galleries 


Demy \6mo. 25. 6d. net each volume 


Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted 


A Lirrie GALLERY or Hoppner. 
A Lirtie GALLERY oF MILLAts. 


A LitTLe GaLLery oF REYNOLDS, 
A LirtLe GALLERY oF ROMNEY. 


The Little Guides 


With many Illustrations by E, H. Newand other artists, and from photographs 
Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 35. 6d. net each volume 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps; 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archeology, and architecture of the town or district treated 


CamBRIDGE AND ITs Co.Ltrces. A. H. 
Thompson. Third Edition, Revised. 


CHANNEL Istanps, Tue. E. E. Bicknell. 
¥. G. Brabant. 


Istz oF Wicut, Tue. G, Clinch. 
Lonpon. G., Clinch. 
Matvern Country, Tue. B.C. A. Windle. 


Encwisn LAKES, THE. Nortu Wass. A. T. Story. 
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The Little Guides—continued 


OxrForp AND ITs CoLisces. J. Wells. 


Ninth Edition. 
Sr. Pauy’s Carmeprar. G. Clinch. 


Smaxespears’s Country. B.C. A. Windle. 
Fourth Edition. 
Sours Wass. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 


Westminster Assgy. G. E_ Troutbeck. 
Second Edition. ; 





Bzrxsuirg. F. G. Brabant. 
BuckKINGHAMSHIRE. E. S. Roscox. 
Cuesuirs. W. M. Gallichan. 
Cornwaut, A. L. Salmon. 
DereysHire. J. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. Second Edition. 
Dorssr. F.R. Heath. Second Edition. 
Duruam. J. E. Hodgkin. 

Essex. J.C. Cox. 

Hampsuire. J. C. Cox. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. H. W. Tompkins. 
Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. 


LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND. 
and V. B. Crowther-Beynon. 


Mipvuissex. J. B. Firth. 


Monmourtusnirg. G. W. Wade and J. H. 
Wade. 


A. Harvey 


Norrotx. W. A. Dutt. Second Edition, 
Revised. 
NorRTHAMPTONSHIRE. W. Dry. New and 


» Revised Edition. 
NorTHUMBERLAND. J. E. Morris. 
NotriINGHAMSHIRE. L. Guilford. 
OxrorpsuHigg. F. G. Brabant. 
SurorsHirg. J. E. Auden. 


Somerset. G. W.and J. H. Wade. Second 
Edition. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. C. Masefield. 

Surrotk. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. J.C. Cox. 

Sussex. F.G. Brabant. Third Edition. 

Wittsuirg. F. R. Heath. 

YorxsuirE, THe East Ripine. J. EF. 
Morris. 

YorxksHIRE, THE Nortu Ripine. J. E. 


Mons. 





VorxsuirE, Tue West Rivinc. J. E. 
Morris. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Britrany. S. Baring-Gould. 


Normanpy. C. Scudamore. 
Roms. C. G. Ellaby. 
Sicity. F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library 


With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 


Small Pott 8vo, 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 


Austen (Jane) PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


Bacon (Francis) THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 


Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volumes. 


Barnett (Annie) A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 


Beckford (William). THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH VATHEK. 


Each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net 


Blake (William), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
LAVENGRO. 


Borrow (George). Twe 


Volumes. 
THE ROMANY RYE. 


Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


Canning (Geerge). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: With some later 
Poems by GEorGE CANNING. 


Cowley (Abraham) THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
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The Little Library—continued 


Crabbe (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 


Craik rs.) JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Twe Volumes. 


Crashaw ichard THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 


Dante Alighierl. THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 


THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 


THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 


Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 


Deane (A. GC.) A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 


Dickens(Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 


Ferrier (Susan). 
Volumes. 


THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
Gaskell (Mrs... CRANFORD. Second 
Edition. 


MARRIAGE. Twe 


Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER, 

Henderson (T. F.)}. A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. 


Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. 
Edition. 


Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


Locker (F.) LONDON LYRICS, 


Second 


Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


Milton (John), THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


Moir (D. H.). MANSIE WAUCH. 


Nichols (Bowyer). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 


Sterne (Laurence) A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 


Tennyson (Alfred, Lord) THE EARLY 
ern OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY: 


IN MEMORIAM. 
THE PRINCESS. 
MAUD. 


Thackeray (W. M.)} VANITY FAIR. 
Three V olssomes. 


PENDENNIS. Three Volumes. 
HENRY ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Vaughan (Henry) THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Thirteenth Edition. 


Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 


Wordsworth (W.) and Goleridge (8. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Second Edition. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 


Pott 16mo, In 40 Volumes. 


Leather, price 1s. net cack volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 


Ios. net 


Miniature Library 


Demy 32mo. 


Evupuranor: A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
FitzGerald. 


Tue Lire or Rowarp, Lorp HeRsErT oF 
Cuersury. Written by himself, 


Leather, 1s. net cach volume 


PoLonius; or, Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. Edward FitzGerald. 


Tue RupdrvAt or Omar Kuayydm. Edward 
FitzGerald. Fourth Edition. 
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The New Library of Medicine 


Edited by Cs W. SALEEBY,. 


CARE oF THE Bopy, Tur. F. Cavanagh. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


CHILDREN OF THE Nation, Tue. The Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 
7s- 6d. net. 


ConTROL OF A ScourRGE}; or, How Cancer is 
Curable, The. Chas. P. Childe. 75. 6d. met. 


DIsEAsEs oF Occupation. Sir Thos. Oliver. 
ros. 6d. net. Second Edition. . 


Drink ProsieM, in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects, The. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo 
Drvucs AND THE Druc Hasit. H. Sains- 
bury. 
FuncTionaLt Nerve Diseases. A. T. Scho- 
field. 7s. 6d. net. 


Hycigene or Minp, Tue. T. S. Clouston. 


Sixth Edition. 75. 6d. net. 
Inrant Morrtauity. Sir George Newman. 
7s. 6d. net. 


PREVENTION oF TuBERCULOSIS (ConsuMP- 
TION), THe. Arthur Newsholme. 10s. 6d. 
met. Second Edition. 


Arr AND Hgeattu. Ronald C. Macfie. 7s. 6d. 
net. Second Edition. 


The New Library of Music 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. J/lustrated. Demy 8vo. 


Braums, J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Second 


Edition. 


7s. 6d. net 


Hanve.. R.A. Streatfeild. Second Edition. 
Huco Worr. Ernest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies 


Illustrated. Fcap. 8v0. 


DANTE ALIGHIERI. Paget Toynbee. Third 


Edition. 
Grrocamo SAvonarRoLa. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Fourth Edition. 


Joun Howarp. E. C.S. Gibson. 


Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 35. 6a. net 


Erasmus. E. F. H. Capey. 

Rosert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 
CuatHam. A. S. McDowall. 

Francis or Assisi. Anna M. Stoddart. 
Canninc. W. Alison Phillips. 


Aurrep Tennyson. A.C. Benson. Second | BEACONSFIELD. Walter Sichel. 

Edition. Jowann Worrcanc Goztue. H.G. Atkins, 
Sim WALTER Raveicu. I. A. Taylor. FRANGOIS DE FENELON. Viscount St, Cyres. 
Four Plays 
Feap. 8v0. 25. net 
Tur Honeymoon. A Comedy in Three Acts. Mirestongs, Arnold Bennett and Edward 


Arnold Bennett. Second Edition. 


Tue Great ApvENTURE. A Play of Fancy 
in Four Acts. Arnold Bennett. 


Knoblauch. 2/th Edition. 


Kismet. Edward Knoblauch. Second Edi- 
tion. 


The States of Italy 
Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0 


A History or Miriam uNDER THE Sporza, 
Cecilia M. Ady. 108. 6d. net. 


A Husrory or VERONA. A. M. Allen. 


125. 6d. net 


A History or Perucia. W. Heywood. “tas. 6d. net. 
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The Westminster Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK 
Demy 8v0 


Tue Acts or THE AposTLEs. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham. Siath Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Tue First EpistLe or PAuL THE APOSTLE 
TO THE CoRINTHIANS. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge. Third Edition. 6s. 


THE Boox or Exopus. Edited by A. H. 
M‘Neile. Witha Map and 3 Plans. 1os. 6d. 


Tue Book oF Ezexier. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath. 10s. 64. 


THE Boox or Genesis. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, byS. R. Driver. Winth 
Edition. 10s. 64. 





ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS IN THE 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH EDITIONS OF THE 
Boox or Genzsis. S. R. Driver. rs. 


THz Book or THE PropHsetT ISAIAH. 
Edited by G. W. Wade. ros. 6d. 


THE Boox oF Jos. Edited by E. C. S. Gib- 
son. Second Edition. 6s. 


Tue Epist.e or St. James. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. J. Knowling. 
Second Edition. 6s. 


The ‘Young’ Series 


Lilustrated. 


W. P. Westell and 
3s. 6d. net. 


Cyril Hall. 5s. 
Hammond Hall. 


Tue Younc Boranisr. 
C. S. Cooper. 


Tue YounGc CARPENTER. 


THE Younc ELkcTRICIAN. 
55. 


Crown 8vo 


THe Younc ENGINEER. 
Third Edition. 5s. 


THe Younc Narurauist. W. P. Westell. 
S ition. 6s. 


Hammond Hall. 


Tuer YounG OrnITHOLOGIST. W. P. Westell. 
5S. 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 


Fap, 8vo. 


BuivE Birp, Tue. Maurice Maeterlinck. 


ConDITION oF ENGLAND, Tue. G. F. G. 
Masterman. 
De Prorunpis. Oscar Wilde. 


From MipsHipMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 


HILts AND THE SEA. Hilaire Belloc. 


*Huxigy, Tuomas Henry. P, Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 

IpzaL Hussanp, An. Oscar Wilde. 

INTENTIONS. Oscar Wilde. 

Jimmy Grover, HIS Book. James M. 
Glover. 


Joun Boyzs, Kinc or tHe WaA-Kixvuyu. 
John Boyes. 


Lapy WINDERMERE’s Fan... Oscar Wilde. 


Lerrers FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
To nis Son. George Horace Lorimer. 


Lirs or Joun Rusxin, Tus, W.G. Colling- 
wood, 


Is, et 
LirE oF Ropert Louis STEVENSON, THE. 
Graham Balfour. 
Lirz or Tennyson, Tos. A. C. Benson. 
Litrie or Everyruine, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Lorp ARTHUR Savitr’s Crime. Oscar Wilde. 


Lore oF THE Honsgy-Bsx, Tue. Tickner 
Edwardes. 


MAN AND THE Universe. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Mary Macpacenk. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Oxp Country Lirg. S. Baring-Gould. 
ParisH CLerx, Tue. P. H. Ditchfield. 
Sevecrep Porms. Oscar Wilde. 


SEVASTOPOL, AND OTHER Srorizs. Leo 
Tolstoy. 


Two Apmirats. Admiral John Moresby. 
Unver Five Raiens. Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
Vaitima Lerrers. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Vicar or Morwenstow, Tus. S. Baring- 
Gould, 
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Books for Travellers 


Crown 8vo. 


6s. cach 


Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour 


E. V. Lucas. 
A WANDERER IN Paris. E. V. Lucas. 

E. V. Lucas. 
E. V. Lucas. 
W. A. Dutt. 
Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Napies. Arthur H. Norway. 
Tue Cities or Umsria. Edward Hutton. 
Tue Cities oF Spain. Edward Hutton. 
Edward Hutton. 


FLORENCE AND NoRTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
Genoa. Edward Hutton. 


SrzNA AND SouTHERN Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. 


A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. 


A WANDERER IN HoLLanp, 
A WANDERER 1N LONDON. 
Tue Norfoikx BRoaps. 


Tue New Forest. 


Tue Cities or LOMBARDY. 


Rome. Edward Hutton. ' 
VENICE AND VENETIA. Edward Hutton, 
Tue Brerons at Home. F. M. Gostling. 


Tue Lanp or Parpons (Brittany). Anatole 
Le Braz. 


A Book oF THE RHINE. 
Tue Naries Riviera. H. M. Vaughan. 
Days tn CorNWALL. C. Lewis Hind. 


TuRoucGH East ANGLIA IN A Moror Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 


Tue SKIRTS OF THE GREAT City. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. 


Rounp aBouT WILTsHIRE. A. G. Bradley. 


ScoTLanpD oF To-pay. T. F. Henderson and 
Francis Watt. 


Norway AND ITS Fyorps. 


S. Baring-Gould. 


M. A. Wyllie. 


Some Books on Art 


Tur ARMOURER AND HIS CraFT. | Charles 
ffoulkes. Illustrated. Royal 4fo. 42 25. 
net. 


ART AND LirgE, T. Sturge Moore. Illustrated. 
Cr. 800, 55. net. 


Arms AND Ipgats 1n Art. George Clausen. 
Mlustrated. Second Edition. Large Post 
800. 55. net. 


Six LecTuRES ON Paintinc. George Clausen. 
Illustrated. Aird Edition. Large Post 


8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

Francesco Guarpi, 1712-1793. G. A. 
Simonson. Illustrated. Imperial 4fo. 
42 25. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book oF Jos. 
William Blake. Quarto. £1 15. net. 


Joun Lucas, Porrrair Patnrer, 1828-1874. 


Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. Jmperital 4fo. 
$3 35 net. 

Otp Pasts. A, Beresford Ryley. Illustrated. 
Royal 4to. £2 2s. net. 


One HunpDRED MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Mlus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 105. 6d. 
wet. 


Tue British ScHoor. An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery. E. V. Lucas.  Illus- 
trated. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Onr HunpreD MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE, 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Romney Foxto. With an Essay by A. B. 
Chamberlain, Jspertal Folio. £15 155. 
net. 


Tue Saints in ArT. Margaret E. Tabor. 


Illustrated. Second Edition, Feap. 8v0. 
3s. 6d. net. 
ScHoois oF PainTinG. Mary Innes. Iilus- 


trated. Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 


CrLtic ART IN PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN TIMES. 
J. R. Allen, Illustrated. Second Hdition. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d, net. 

‘Crassics or Art.’ See page 14. 

‘Tue Connorssgur’s Liprary.’ See page 15. 

‘Litre Booxs on Arr. See page 18, 


‘Tue Lirrite Gatveriss.’ See page 18. 
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Some Books on Italy 


ETRURIA_ AND Mopgern Tuscany, OL p. 
Mary L. Cameron. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


FLorence: Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. F. A. Hyett. Demy 8z0. 
7s. 6d. net: 


FiLorence, A WANDERER IN. E. V. Lucas. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. H. M. 
Vaughan. Illustrated. Pca. 8v0. 55. net. 


FLorence, Country WALKs aznouT. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8v0. 58. net. 


FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF NoRTHERN 
TUscANY, WITH GENOA. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


Lomsarpy, Tue Citizs or, Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


MILAN UNDER THE Srorza, A History oF. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Demy 800. 
ros. 6d. net. 


Narvss: Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


Naries Riviera, Toe. H. M. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Prruaia, A History or. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. Demey 8v0. 125. 6d. net. 


Roms. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Rome. C. G. Ellaby. [Illustrated. SwraiZ 
Pott 800. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6a. 
net. 


Roman Pirerimace, A. R. E. Roberts. 


Illustrated. Demy 800. 105. 6d. net. 


Stciy. F.H. Jackson. Illustrated. SyzalZ 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 38. 6d. 


Sici_y: The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
800. 55. net. 


SreNA AND SouTHERN Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 


Tuscany, In Unknown. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated, Second Edition. Demy 8v0. 
7s. 6d. net, 


Umeria, Tue Citizs or. Edward Hutton 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


Venice AND VENETIA. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. 800. 6s. 
Venick on Foot. H. A. Douglas. TIllus- 


trated. Second Hdstion. Feap. v0. 55. net. 


VENICE AND HER TREASURES. H. A. 
Douglas. Illustrated. FeaZ. 800. 55. mei. 


Verona, A History or. A. M. Allen. 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 12s. 6d. net. 


Lonsdale Ragg. 
125. 6d. net. 


Dante AticHieri: His Life and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Cr. 800. 55. 
met. 


DANTE AND HIS ITALY. 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 


Home Lire in Irary. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Mlustrated. Third Edition. Demy 8v0. 
tos. 6d. net. 


Laxss or NorTHERN ITaty, THE. Richard 
Bagot. Illustrated. (cag. 8v0. 55. net. 


LorENzo THE MaGniFicent. E. L. S. 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 800. 155. net. 


Menpicr Porrs, Toe. H.M. Vaughan.  Illus- 
trated. Demy 800. 155. net. 


St. CATHERINE oF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
By the Author of ‘ Mdlle. Mori.’ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 800. 75. 6d. net. 


S._ Francis or Assist, Tue Livss or. 
Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. 800. 55. 
met. 


Savonarora, Grrotamo. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 55. mez. 


SHELLEY AND HIS FRIENDS IN ITaty. Helen 
R. Angeli. Illustrated. Demy 8v0. xos. 6d. 
net. 


Sxizs Irauian: A Little Breviary for Tra- 
vellers in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps. cas. 8v0, 
5S. met. 


Unirrep Iraty. 
800. 


F. M. Underwood. Demy 


res. 6d. net. 


Woman In ITaty. W. Boulting. Illustrated. 
Demy 8v0. os. 6d. net. 
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PART III.—A SELECTION OF WoRKS OF FICTION 


Albanesi (E. Maria) SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
800. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

pec chad A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

r. 6s. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; or, THE 
Pourirz ADVENTURESS. Third Edition. 
Cr. 800. 3s. 6d. 

— GLAD HEART. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
0. 6S. 

OLIVIA MARY. Third Kdition. Cr. 
800. 6s. - 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 


Bager (Richard) A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
hird Edition Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


i PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


820. a 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 800. 5 
LOVE'S PROXY. Cr. 800. 6s. 
nen? DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 


CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. 
Cr. 800, 65. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

DARNELEY PLACE. 
Cr. 800. 65. 


Bailey (H.G.). STORM AND TREASURE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vc. 65. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bov. 6s. 


Baring-Gould (8.)}. IN THI ROAR OF 
THE SEA. Highth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

ee ee wes > beh ate Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 800. 

THE QUEEN or LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 870. 6s. 

JACQUEITA. Third Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


Bv0. 65. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 7i/th 
Edition. Cr.8v0. 65. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 800. 65. 


Second Edition. 





BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second dition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 


800. 65. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


Barr (Robert) IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edttion. 
Cr. 800. 65. 


Begbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Barr.; or, THE 
ProGREss oF AN OrzN Minpv. Second 
Edition. Cr. Boo. 65. 


Belloc (H..) EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr. 800. § 


Bennett (Arnold), CLAYHANGER. TJenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CARD. Seventh Edition, Cr, 8v0. 6s. 

ae. es LESSWAYS. Seventh Edition. 
7. 800. 

eh eo CLIVE. Third Edition. Cr. 
80. 

A MAN "FROM THE NORTH. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. x 


Benson (EZ. F.) DODO: A Dera or THE 
Day. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8v0, 


Birmingham (George A.) SPANISH 
GOLD. Sixth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE hag hae PARTY. Siath Edition. 
Cr. B 

LALAGE Ss OVERS. Third Edition. Cr, 


“THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
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Bowen (Marjorie). I haber MAINTAIN. 
Eighth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

*A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Zdition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

GOD AND THE KING. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 68. 


Clifferd (Mrs. W. K.) THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. _ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 800. 3s. 6d. 


Conrad (Joseph) THE SECRET AGENT: 
- Simpce Tate. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 


A She OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 800. 65. 


Conyers SALLY. Fourth 
aye 


(Dorothea). 
‘dition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 
Corelli (Marie) A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Thirty-jfirst Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 6s. 


VENDETTA; or, Tue Story oF one For- 


GOTTEN. Thirtieth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 
6s. 

THELMA: A  Norwsgcian _PRINCEss. 
Forty-third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ARDATH: Tue Srory or a Deap Sar. 
Twenty-first Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


THE SOUL OF ag reg Seventeenth 
Edition. Cr, 8ve 

WORMWOOD: A Sa bk OF 
Nineteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BARABBAS: A Dream oF THE Wor-p’s 
ne Forty-sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


Paris. 


ee SORROWS OE oc ary Fifty- 
seventh Edition. Cr. 8wa 

THE MASTER- CHRISTIAN, Fourteenth 
Edition, 179th Thousand. Cr. 800. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A _ Sroupy m 
Sourremacy. Second Edition, 150th 
Thousand. Cr. 800. 6s. 

GOD'S GOOD MAN: A Simpre Love 
Srory. Stxteenth Hadittion. 154th Thou- 
sand. Cr. 800. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS: Tue Tracepy or a 
Qomer Lire. Second Edition. 120th 
Thousand. Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. 
Héition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


BOY: A Sxatcu. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 6s. 


Twenty-ninth 





CAMEOS. 
6s. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


Crockett (S. R.).§ LOCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Croker (B. M.)) THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE cer ts” VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 890. 6s. 


PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
Edition. Cr. v0. 6s. 


ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


KATHERINE THE ARROGANT, 
Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


BABES IN THE WOOD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Seventh 


Sixth 


agi o (Sie A. Conan) ROUND THE RED 
MP. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Drake (Maurice), WO. Second Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 


Fenn (G. Manville) SYD BELTON: Tue 
Boy wHO WOULD NOT Go To Ska. IIlus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 3s. 6d. 


Findlater (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
ed yang bean Fifth Edition. Cr. 


THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Findlater (Mary) A Babe | WAY. 
Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


ee ee OF yoy. Third Edition. 
a 
A sate BIRD'S NEST. 


Illustrated. 
Secend Edition. Cr. 800. 6s, 


as BS - and ©. B.). A MOTHERS SON. 
4 Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


Harraden (Beatrice) IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr.8v0. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
ao er MAN. Twelfth Edition, Cr. 


INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


bares Toe Geskarth: THE FOOL IN 
CHRIST. Cr. 8v0, 6s. 
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Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

FELIX: Turez Years in A Lirz. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. @vo. 65. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 800. 5 

BYEWAYS. Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twenty- 
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